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Progress Toward Safety 

T HE SAFETY record of the European airlines has shown 
steady progress. More miles are being flown and more 
passengers are being carried with fewer accidents than ever 
before. The progress has been due to better piloting and to 
better care and maintenance, as well as to the improvement 
of planes. There would undoubtedly have been more rapid 
progress in the later direction had the airlines been able to 
scrap their equipment as soon as safer equipment made its 
appearance. With the introduction of the multi-engine plane 
and aerodynamic designs whiefi make stalling difficult, the 
progress may be expected to continue at an even more rapid 

In this country, there are no reliable accident figures avail- 
able but it can be said, with little fear of contradiction, that 
there are less accidents with the planes which arc now being 
built than with the war surplus planes. Whether this pro- 
gress is going to be sufficient to make air travel universally 
popular, is a matter of the utmost importance to all connected 
with aviation. The air transport lines, with their perfect 
terminals, extensive ground organisations and their planes 
manned by expert pilots and with all necessary navigating 
instruments, will probably obtain sufficient safety along 

stress efficiency of operation. 

The universal airplane which will come into a field which 
will correspond to that of the automobile, possibly must be 
developed along different lines. Here, safety and simplicity 
of operation will be more important than the weight of the 
load which can be carried per horsepower. It is perfectly 
possible that a radical departure from present practice of 
airplane design may be necessary. The helicopter theoretically 
fufills the necessary requirements but, up to this time, no one 
has been able to work it out successfully. The Auto Giro 
is a hopeful development and there are other fields of research 
which are worth considering. Flying is too modern and young 
an art to admit that present designs are even fundamentally 
correct and pure research along many different lines should 
be encouraged. 


Aeronautical Development 

T HE GENERAL tenure of this winter’s aeronautical de- 
velopments along the political line have been far more 
conservative than much of the talk last summer would indi- 
cate. If Congress succeeds in passing any legislation, such 
can be expected not to contain any radically new departures 
such as a unified air service. The Navy five year program 
would indicate that manufacturers will receive a steadier and 
larger volume of business than hitherto, but that there would 
be no extraordinary increase. Expressions by the President 
indicate that he favors aviation but does not wish undue ex- 


pansion. This will be a disappointment to many, but others 
will realize that the most important thing is to have the ex- 
isting industry on a really sound basis. This winter’s dis- 
cussions and proposed laws indicate that Congress has some- 
what profited by all the talk that went on last year and 
that it now realizes the needs of the industry. 

Soundness of structure rather than mushroom expansion 
will probably be the development of service aeronautics dur- 
ing the next few years. Of course, no one wants to be in 
an industry or a company which is not expanding and there 
is no reason why they should be. But the progress of the 
industry will depend on the extra effort which it can put 
into developing aviation. Military aeronautics will not pro- 
gress far beyond its present status of an adjunct and an aux- 
iliary to the other service, unless it can continue to demon- 
strate its ability to act as a powerful, independent offensive 
force. A great effort must be put forward by the personnel 
of the air services and by the industry itself to bring this 

The same thing applies to developments in civilian aviation. 
Expansion in this direction has ceased to be a speculation, 
but it still needs much effort and capital investment. It would 
seem as if the aeronautical industry is gradually getting onto 
a sound basis, but, that its further expansion would depend 
very largely upon its own energy and initiative, seems certain. 


Foolhardy Stunts 

T HE DEVELOPMENT of commercial air transportation 

warranted inaccurate publicity without the addition of news 
■■elating to the shortcomings of foolhardy stunts. It was 
recently reported that, upon the wager of a friend, a French 
pilot, a lieutenant in the French flying services, essayed to fly 
in an airplane under the Eiffel Tower between the four 
pillars upon which this huge structure stands. 

No useful purpose could possibly be gained from such an 
undertaking with the exception of personal “glory" for the 
pilot and the revenue from the distribution of moving picture 
films of the stunt. On the other hand, much harm might, and 
actually was done. In the first place, the Tower is sur- 
rounded by wires and cables and, apart from hazard to the 
pilot and airplane, it. is conceivable that the safety of the 
Eiffel Tower itsolf might be seriously jeopardized if one of 
its four supporting pillars were damaged. 

The stunt ended in failnre, the plane and pilot being 
burned as a result of having hit one of the radio wires and 
yet another piece of adverse publicity threatened aviation. 
The films of the flight which, of course, showed the whole 
accident were to have been commercialized hi this country 
had the French Government not been far sighted enough to 
confiscate these at the last minute, even after the ship carry- 
ing them to this country had left port. 
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Carburetors For Aircraft Engines 

Special Requirements of Aircraft Engines Outlined. 

By C. FAYETTE TAYLOR 


I T IS ASSUMED that the reader is familiar with the general 
principles of carbnretion, as applied to the more usual 
forms of internal combustion engines and these remarks 
will, therefore, be confined to the problems peculiar to car- 
buretors as applied to aircraft engines. 

The aircraft engine operates under a much narrower range 
of load than is the ease with the automobile engine. Fig. 1 
shows the approximate range of speed and load under which 
an aircraft engine operates in service. It will be seen that, 
in general, there is only a small speed range at full throttle 
and the range becomes smaller as the throttle is closed. This 
makes possible the use of a more simple type of carburetor 
than is ordinarily employed on automobile engines, where 
the range of load is much wider at every speed. Moving 
parts, such as air valves, dash pots, etc., arc not used, the 
open tube type carburetor, with some form of accelerating 
well, being the most common. At the present writing the 
Zenith, Strombcrg and Claudel are the makes in most general 
use on aircraft engines. 

Most aircraft engines carry multiple carburetors varying 
from two to six in number. This constitutes a problem in 
obtaining uniform adjustment and synchronization. The con- 
trols must be designed so as to give uniform operation of all 
carburetors at any position of the controls. This practically 



precludes the use of the ordinary form of needle valve fuel 
adjustment, so universally used on automobile carburetors. 
Fixed fuel orifices are, therefore, the rule on aircraft car- 
buretors. 

Aircraft carburetors operate under extreme variations of 
temperature and pressure. The atmospheric conditions vary, 
not only with season and weather, but also with altitude. The 
variation of temperature and pressure with altitude is very 
wide and requires a correspondingly wide range of mixture 
control. Since the mixture given by a carburetor becomes 
lean with increasing density, the fuel metering orifices must 
be large enough to take care of the highest density at which 
the engine will operate. A manual control is provided to 
weaken the mixture for lower densities. At a 20,000 ft. al- 
titude, the mixture would be 50 per cent too rich with sea 


level adjustment. Therefore, the control must have a wide 
range. 

Fig. 2 shows the types of control usually used. At (a) is 
shown a control which varies the pressure in the float chamber. 
A number of carburetors are easily synchronized by connect- 
ing the float chambers with balancing tubes. At (b) is shown 



for hand adjustment, which requires experience on the part of 
the pilot and is not always properly handled. Some work 
has been done toward developing an aneroid mechanism which 


will operate the mixture control automatically. 

To reduce, as far as possible, the effect of change of viscosity 
of the fuel with changing temperature, all fuel metering 
orifices are of the sharp edge type, in the latest carburetors. 



Continued on page 327 
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How Air Flash-Light Photographs Are Made 

Extensive Preliminary Work Necessary. Extreme Military Value 
of Night Aerial Photographs. 


A MONG THE most busily followed projects sponsored by 
the Engineering Division, McCook Field, are those con- 
nected with the development of aerial photography. 
Night photography in particular has recently been receiving 
rather intensive study and experimentation under the direction 
of Lieut. George Goddard. This officer, for some time a firm 
disciple of the belief in the possibility of taking flash light 
pictures of large areas by night, has persistently pursued 
what some thought a “will-o’-the’wisp,” doggedly working 
out equipment, overcoming faults in it, experimenting and 
perfecting it, with Dr. S. M. Burka as his able assistant. 

Experiments were carried out on a small scale at the En- 
gineering Division with more or less success, but recently, 
when all preparations had been completed, a Martin Bomber 
equipped for night flying, in which were mounted seven air- 
craft cameras and one moving picture camera, left McCook 
Field for Britton Field, Rochester, N. Y. Aboard were Lieut. 
Donald L. Bruner, pilot; Lieut. George Goddard; Dr. Durka; 
and Lieut. R. C. Coupland of the Ordnance Department. The 
tests were successful. They took the world’s first flashlight 
photograph by air. 

To Measure Intensity of Light 
The aircraft cameras were the Army types K-l, K-3 and an 
old Gaumont, all equipped with the fastest lenses known. 
The K-l cemera was of Eastman manufacture, as well as 
the hypersensitized panchromatic film used in all the ex- 
posures. The motion picture camera was a high-speed type 
for the purpose of recording the speed of the flashlights. The 
plane also carried two bombs containing fifty pounds each 
of special flashlight powder, attached to parachutes and 
equipped with double-time fuses. The shells of these bombs 
were of slightly different size and shape for purposes of com- 

Rochester was selected for the experiment because of the 
location there of the Eastman Kodak Co., which has in its 
possession an instrument called a photometer, the only one of 
its kind in the United States, by which the intensity of light 
waves from the sun, a lightning flash in a storm, an electrical 
display, and, in fact, any kind of light may be measured. It 
was especially desired to have this instrument measure the 
light waves from the flash-light bombs, for if the flash proved 
successful with the amount of powder used at the altitude 
selected, the amounts for various other altitudes could be com- 
puted from the photometer reading. 

When the Martin arrived at Britton Field, plans for the 
experiment were immediately worked out with the Eastman 
Kodak Co. which placed the full resources of its splendid 
laboratories at the Army’s disposal. Lieutenant Goddard 
described his project to George Eastman, who was an interest- 
ed listener. The photometer had to be moved to the top of 
the fourteen story Eastman Building for the test. Red flash 
lights were supplied for the observers who would watch the 
plane from the top of the building in order that they might 
signal the approaching bomber on the night of the test that 
all was in readiness for taking the photometer reading. The 
entire Eastman Research Laboratory force were to act as 
witnesses and give suggestions for improvement of the de- 
velopment. 

On the night of the test all was in readiness, and the fol- 
lowing is abstracted from the Rochester Evening Journal and 
Post Express, describing the event : 

“The Martin Bomber left Britton Field a few minutes 
after 7:00 p. m., proceeding on a location flight that 
led to a point near Cob’s Hill reservoir and returning 
over Monroe Ave. and the downtown section. Retracing 
its course, the plane then came sweeping toward the 
Platt Street bridge, resembling a giant firefly, with its 
blinking white searchlight revealing its place against 
the background of hazy clouds that separated the city 
from the starlit sky. 


The observers on the Eastman Kodak Company’s tower 
signalled the bomber with one of their red flares. The bomber 
responded to its signal by the flashing of its searchlight. Over 
the Genesee River, one of the bomb-weighted parachutes was 
dropped. The bomb burst with a terrific explosion. The 
human eye is so constructed that it cannot take in a light flash 
swifter than 1/6 sec. So swift was this flash, lasting but 
1/20 sec., that it was invisible to the observers, who thought 
that the flash device had failed and there had been no picture. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the best prints were 
obtained from this first flash. About fifteen minutes later 
the second and smaller bomb was dropped, proving the more 
brilliant of the two. The duration of this flash was about 
</o sec., the city was brilliantly illuminated and even residents 
on the outskirts saw the clear white ray. 

All had transpired as was planned. The night was fine. 
The bomber was taken to 3,000 ft., for which altitude all ex- 
posures had been set. Below, the air was clear, though 300 ft. 
above was a layer of clouds which took on a strangely rosy 
glow as they caught the reflection of city lights. Both bombs 
functioned perfectly, three square miles of the city’s area 
being lighted by them. 

Success 

A certain tenseness was apparent among the workers next 
day until Lieutenant Goddard came from the Eastman dark 
rooms about 1:00 p. m. and announced that the prints of 
the exposures made the night before were a success. Exam- 
ination of them brought decided enthusiasm. River, build- 
ings, highways, and the bridge were almost as clear as in 
sunlight exposures. Even automobiles on the bridge were 
readily discernible. The smoke above a factory was clearly 
indicated. If it were smoke caused by the explosion of a 
war-time bomb, it would bo equally clear, suggesting the pos- 
sibility of the photographic plane following the night bomber, 
to ascertain whether the bombs dropped had struck their ob- 
jective and the approximate amount of damage caused. In 
fact, the development promises to prove a remarkable step 
forward, not only in the science of photography but as a 
military asset. Enemy cities, arsenals, depots, trenches will 
lie exposed to the camera’s accurate eye during those hours 
when it is most difficult to spot the plane. And now that 
films may be developed in the confines of the plane while it 
is still in flight, in seven minutes times, pictures may be made 
of designated locations, the prints developed during the return 
flight to headquarters, dropped upon arrival there, and the 
plane continue without landing to a difteiont designated base 
or to the same base for more views. 

There are, of course, improvements to be worked out as the 
result of this first test, principally in the flash bombs. It is 
expected that further experiments from heights to 5000 ft. 
will be made at McCook Field in the near future. 


Carburetors for Aircraft Engines 

Continued from page 3S6 

used. The most up-to-date duplex carburetors mount the 
float chamber between the two barrels, or have a U-shaped 
float chamber partially surrounding them. 

In order to reduce fire hazard, the carburetor air intakes 
must project outside the engine cowling. This means that 
the aircraft carburetor must take its air from a slipstream 
traveling at a rate of from 100 to 200 m.p.h., which constitutes 
another problem in carburetion peculiar to aircaft service. 
For ordinary service the air intake, as shown in Fig. 3, is 
satisfactory, but for extremely high speed airplanes it is better 
that the air intake face directly forward. These brief notes 
constitute, however, but a brief discussion of a few of the 
many problems arising in the question of aircraft engine 
carburetion. 
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Experiments With an Airplane Arrester 

The Evolution of a Practical Method of Enabling the Landing of Airplanes 
in Confined Spaces. 

By HAZEN C. PRATT 


V ERY LITTLE has been published regarding the inter- 
esting enterprise which has succeeded in restricting the 
travel of an airplane on landing far more effectively 
than an automobile or express train is stopped by its brakes. 
Interest in this endeavor has, so far, been almost entirely 
limited to naval authorities since the need of airplane pro- 
tection for battle fleets is obvious and imperative and such 
protection may not be secured unless means are provided for 
naval airplanes to land on the restricted space of a ship’s 
deck. The navies of the principal naval powers have been 
the only extensive users of airplane arresters and they have 
not published the details of their devices or experiments. 

The growth of commercial aviation and the purchase of 
large landing fields by various cities, indicate the possible 
approach of a day when airplane arresters and catapults will 
be used quite extensively for air transport over land as well 
as for naval vessels at sea. It is this possibility that prompts 
the preparation of this article, in which will be narrated the 
experience of the writer in demonstrating an airplane arrester, 
which has since been protected by patents, before the United 
States Navy in 1920 and ’21. 

Distinct Types 

An airplane arrester is a device which checks the forward 
speed of an airplane and reduces the otherwise long travel 
which accompanies a landing if the airplane is allowed to 
run free, subject only to the retarding effect of the air and 
the friction of the wheels and tail skid. Arresters may be 
divided into two types; in one, all necessary apparatus is 
carried on the airplane, and in the other, part of the appar- 
atus is carried by the airplane and part is stationed on the 
ground, vessel or landing platform. Devices of the former 
type include wind or air brakes, in which resistance to the 
air is offered by vanes or panels opening out from the fuselage 
or wings. These have been experimented upon considerably 
and reported upon in the aeronautical press but have met with 

second device of this type is the reversible pitch propeller. 


This device, by reversing the normal angle of the propeller 
blades, stops an airplane quite effectively after it has landed, 
although not as effectively as do arresters of the second type. 
It has not attained extensive use, partly due to the fact that 
it is useless with a stalled engine. Brakes applied to the 
wheels have never been seriously advocated because of the 
structure and balance of the airplane. 

A Positive Method 

In the second type of airplane arrester, the airplane, im- 
mediately before or after landing, engages apparatus on the 
ground or platform with a hook or hooks that it carries and 
is brought to rest by some form of brakes which overcome 
the plane’s momentum. Arresters of this type have two 
marked advantages which have ensured their use by the prin- 
ciple navies. Sinee the connection between the airplane and 
the ground apparatus is positive and not subject to a limita- 
tion such as the power of adhesion to tracks or ground im- 
poses in the case of brakes applied to the wheels of vehicles, 
a retarding force of any extent desired may be exerted, lim- 
ited only by the strength of the airplane’s structure or the 
possibility of discomfort to the pilot. Negative accelera- 
tions equal to three or four times that of gravity can be, 
and are applied. The airplane, therefore, exceeds all other 
vehicles in its quickness in stopping. The second advantage 
lies in the ability to start the landing and retardation always 
at a predetermined location, thus saving much space which 
would otherwise be required. 

Til’s article treats of the second, or engagement type of air- 
plane arrester. The first successful experiments with this type of 
arrester were made in 1911, when Eugene C. Ely, in a notably 
daring exploit, landed on the deck of the U.S.S. Pennsylvania 
in San Francisco Bay. Mr. Ely’s airplane was equipped 
with hooks on the undercarriage which engaged a series of 
wires, stretched athwartships and at right angles to the path 
of the airplane, connected to small sand bags at either end. 
The retarding force was applied almost directly below the 
center of gravity of the airplane, but the tendency to overturn 



The airplane immediately after engaging 
relumed to the inoperative position. 


the ground loop, a 
The slack in the 


The hook is detached and the pole is half nay 
runs to the tail of the plane is not yet taken up. 
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was resisted by a long skid projecting in advance of the 
chassis. No further experiments of interest were made until 
the British Navy equipped their first aircraft carrying vessel, 
H.M.S. Argus, with an arrester in 1918. The British were 
quick to recognize the importance of aircraft service with the 
fleet and brought out one aircraft carrier after another until, 
in 1924, they possessed six of these vessels, including three 
31 knot cruisers undergoing reconstruction, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 104,490 tons. Each of these is equipped with 
arresters for landing the returning airplanes. 

The details of the British device are not known but, in 
general, it is known to consist of a series of hooks on the 
chassis and tail of the airplane which engages a series of 
horizontal wires or cables stretched parallel to the path of the 
airplane. The retarding force is exerted on the chassis below 
the center of gravity of the airplane, as in Ely’s gear, and the 
tail hook is relied upon to resist the tendency to overturn, 
presented by the otherwise unbalanced moment. 

Aircraft Carriers Equipped 

In 1920 the United States Navy took its fast steps toward 
providing aircraft carriers equipped with arresters. 
The compressed air catapult had been tried out and 
operated successfully for several years, so the ar- 
rester remained as the principal problem to be solved 
in equipping these vessels. The Navy Department, after 
two years of trial and experiment, adopted the method of 
arresting airplanes, which was demonstrated before represen- 
tatives of the Department in 1921. The experimental air- 
craft carrier, U.S.S. Langley, has been in commission, equip- 
ped with this device, for two years. During this period the 
Langley has been in regular naval service, taking part, with 
the fleet, in the maneuvers at Guantanamo and Hawaii. The 
arrester has been tested with a very large number of land- 
ings and, according to last reports, has never resulted in an 
accident. The officers concerned, expressed themselves as 
very well satisfied with its performance, and the Bureau of 
Aeronautics has stated its intention of equipping the two air- 
craft carriers now under construction, the U.S.S. Lexington 
and U.S.S. Saratoga, with devices of a similar nature. 

The writer first became interested in the problem of arrest- 
ing airplanes on landing, early in 1917. The years 1917 to 
1920 were spent in considering various plans for solving 
the problem, passing through the usual conjectures and 
schemes for catching airplanes on merry-go-rounds and see- 
saws, illustrated in the patents on the subject. 

Requirements for Success 

In 1919 the possible solutions were narrowed down to an 
arrester of the engagement type operating in conjunction with 
a field or platform and the following requirements were laid 
down as desirable or essential for the design of a satisfactory 



Flying experience shows the advisability of permitting 
engagement at a speed considerably above that of stalling. 
An airplane, at or near stalling speed, is under very poor 
control, since the wing surfaces arc at an unstable angle and 
the controls arc sluggish. At a moderately high flying speed, 
the airplane will cut through air currents before its inertia is 
overcome and it is displaced from its path to any great ex- 
tent. This feature is important in attempting landings on 
ships or buildings where gusts of wind will be encountered. 
A second advantage lies in the ability to continue flight, in 
the case of failure to engage, without the necessity of shut- 
ting off the engine or touching the wheels to the deck, field 
or platform. The forces used in arresting airplanes are 
so large that the tractive effort of the propeller is of little 


consequence and there is no need to throttle the engine. A 
third advantage will appear, when it is considered that the 
difficulty in making a stall landing at a certain definite 
location is that of maneuvering the plane, while at a distance 
from the location, so that it will lose flying speed at the in- 
stant desired. Such a course of action is rendered unneces- 
sary if engagement is permitted through an appreciable range 

Outline of Apparatus 

The following method was devised in February, 1920, to 
fulfill these requirements. It is illustrated by the photo- 
graphs of the experimental apparatus. The apparatus on 
the ground, platform or deck of a vessel is located at the 
side of the landing space nearest the approaching airplane. 
It consists in a cable or chain, or a scries of cables or chains, 



The airplane arrester, assembled on plane, as used in the demonstration. 
The rod, nilh the hook attached, is in the lonered position, ready for 
coupling nith the ground gear. 

stretched parallel to the landing surface and at right angles 
to the path of flight, at a distance of six and twelve indies 
above the landing surface. The ends of each cable are each 
connected to a braking appliance or else the two ends are 
joined to form a loop and the combined cable connected to a 
braking appliance. The apparatus on the airplane consists 
of a pole, pivoted at one end to the airplane, which carries a 
hook on the free end. The hook is connected to the fuselage 
at some point well to the rear of the center of gravity of 
the airplane and some means is provided for raising and low- 
ering the pole. 

Method in Operation 

On making a landing, the pilot lowers the pole before he 
approaches the landing surface, so that the end of the pole 
carrying the hook projects a short distance below the wheels 
of his plane. He flies over the stretched cable at such an 
elevation that the wheels of the plane are within three to four 
feet of the landing surface. The chain or cable is struck 
by the pole and guided into the hook. The connection, 
which is now established between the airplane and the brak- 
ing or retarding appliance, allows the applicnlion of a rela- 
tively large retarding force to the airplane which brings it to 
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rest in a short distance. The line of stress passing from the 
airplane at its center of gravity through a point in the rear, 
to the braking appliance in the rear, holds the tail in correct 
position and resists any tendency to overturn. 

A thorough investigation of the market possibilities for this 
device was made before proceeding further. The Navy De- 
partment was not interested at this time but some encourage- 
ment was received from officials of the Air Mail and other 
aeronautical authorities. As a result, it was decided to 
test the general principle of the device with the simplest ap- 
paratus possible, and the construction of a complete experi- 
mental apparatus was undertaken. The original plan was 
to use a cable, stretched parallel to the field and at right 
angles to the path of flight, terminating at the ends in small 
sand bags, as the sole braking appliance. Later, it was de- 
cided that such a rigging would not give the method sufficient 
trial, and a steel drum was constructed and fitted with automo- 
bile brakes, to carry the cable coming from the loop, as on 
a reel. This construction required a rather complicated rig- 
ging, since powerful elastic shock absorber cord had to be 
inserted, across the neck of the loop in the cable, to take care 
of the rotational acceleration of the drum from rest to the 
speed of the plane at the moment of engagement. Further- 
more, means had to be provided for the release of the elastic 
tension before the airplane came to rest, so that it would not 
be jerked back and wrecked. But it seemed wiser to use 
this crude arrangement than to experiment with new, untried 
and costly forms of brakes, before the feasibility of the gen- 
eral method had been determined. 

The Airplane Tackle 

The pole was pivoted about the axle of the chassis, the 
lowest point in the airplane’s structure, so that it would ex- 
tend some distance below the wheels, at an angle of 30 deg. to 
the horizontal, and still not be of ungainly length. This 
required a separate connection from the hook to the tail of the 
plane for the application of the retarding force, which was 
provided by a cable. The hook was held in a clasp at the 
free end of the pole. Upon engagement the hook was re- 
leased from the clasp and the pole, having fulfilled its func- 
tion of guiding the hook and ground cable into engagement, 
was automatically returned to the inoperative positiop, par- 
allel to the fuselage. These experiments showed that the 
slight angle to the horizontal, for which this pole arrangement 
was designed, is unnecessary. As the device is now used, 
the pole is pivoted at a point on the under side of the fuse- 
lage, about midway between the wheels and the tail, and 
carries the hook fastened to its free end at all times. The 
pole itself transmits the retarding force from the hook to 
the plane. 

Early in August, 1920, the apparatus was completed with 
the exception of some details depending upon the dimensions 
of the airplane to be used for the test. The Navy Depart- 
ment became interested and agreed to supply an airplane and 
other facilities for a demonstration. The trial was inter- 
rupted by a fire at the Anacostia D. C. Naval Air Station, 
which destroyed the airplane and damaged the apparatus. 
The repair of the apparatus was undertaken at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory in Philadelphia and was completed in August, 
1921. Only one change in design was made during the re- 
pair of the apparatus. The brakes had originally been de- 
signed for manual operation during the demonstration. A 
simple rigging, consisting of a block supporting the brake 
arm and arranged to be tripped by the cable leaving the drum, 
was now added to make the brakes automatic. 

The Ground Apparatus 

The ground apparatus was set up on the edge of Bolling 
Field, Anacostia, D.C., in September, 1921. It was located 
on a plot of ground at the edge of the Anacostia River 
which was about four feet lower than the flying field. This 
location permitted the plane to be flown toward the apparatus 
from across the river with the wheels of the plane almost on 
a level with the field and yet allowed clearance for the pole, 
which extended two or three feet below the wheels. The 
cable loop to be engaged was set up at about thirty feet from 
the bank and concrete road, which marked the edge of the 
field. The brakes were located on the other side of the loop 


at about forty feet distant. On the field itself, four poles, 
ten feet high, were set up at the comers of a 100 ft. square. 
Between each pair of poles a string was stretched at right 
angles to the path of flight and a folded sheet of newspaper 
pasted in its center. This gave the pilot two sights at the 
level of the eyes when seated in the airplane at the correct 
elevation for engagement and directly in line with the path 
of flight. If the pilot flew through the newspapers, no 
damage was done. These sights proved a great assistance 
and allowed the pilot to govern his height and position with 
the greatest accuracy at speeds of 50 to 60 m.p.h. over un- 
even territory. 

First Test Flights 

On the first trial, on Sept. 15, the airplane engaged the 
cable loop and was landed and retarded to a speed of ap- 
proximately 10 m.p.h. when the cable secured to the plane let 
go. Through an overnight, the U-bolt clamps, with which it 
was secured, had not been tightened. On the next trial, in 
October, something went wrong at the brakes, the cable parted 


IM 



and the plane suddenly released from the tension, bounded 
along over uneven ground, went up on its nose and poised 
there an instant before it came back on its landing chassis. 
Investigation revealed that fact that the brakes were never 
applied. One additional and unnecessary refinement caused 
the damage. An automobile pump had been arranged as a 
pneumatic check to the brake arm in falling, so that the 
brakes would be applied quite gently. The pump was of 
poor construction and had tilted over at its upper limit of 
travel so that it prevented the brake arm from falling and 
applying the brakes. The steel drum, running wild, reeled out 
slack in the cable which bound on a projection and tied the 
cable up short. The incident resulted, however, in some very good 

plane to a retarding force equal to three times its weight. 

By Oct. 19, the damage was repaired and, on that day, the 
plane was flown in the final test. The apparatus worked 
as intended and the airplane was engaged while in flight at 
a distance of about thirty feet from the edge of the land- 
ing field. The loss in speed and sustaining power due to the 
retarding force applied brought the plane down to a gentle 
landing. The plane was brought to a stop in the distance 
of 132 ft., following engagement, 112 ft., following the ap- 
plication of the brakes. 

The airplane used was an Aeromarine 39-B seaplane con- 
verted to a land plane by replacing the pontoons with a land 
chassis. It had a stalling speed of less than 35 m.p.h. At 
the time of engagement the flying speed was shown to bo 50 
m.p.h. by the air speed indicator. A higher speed would have 
made it difficult to resist the tendency to climb. The brakes 
were loaded to but 20% of what a calibration had shown to 
be their capacity and the capacity for which the apparatus 
was designed. It had been the writer’s intention to increase 
the loading in successive trials, but the Navy Department an- 
nounced its satisfaction with the results, as demonstrating the 
feasibility of the method, and declared the demonstration 
ended. 
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The Air Service Radio Beacon 

Significant Radio Development Enables Accurate Airplane Navigation in Fog and at Night. 


A UNIQUE METHOD of aidiug aerial navigation, known 
as the Radio Beacon, lias been developed by the Radio 
Laboratory at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. All of the 
equipment for obtaining directional characteristics is asso- 
ciated with the transmitter at the ground station so that no 
special equipment is needed for the reception of the beacon 
signals other than the standard aircraft receiver which is part 
of the radio equipment used for the two-way communication 

During the war, radio direction finding was used, to some 
extent, on large bombing planes. The method used, how- 
ever, was entirely different from the radio beacon, in that a 

a system of crossed loops for transmission. Two methods 
of loop reception were used. One made use of a rotating 
coil mounted in the fuselage, while the other used two fixed 
coils, one formed about the outer bay struts and connected 
in scries and known as tlie fore and aft coil, and the other 

right angles with the line of flight and the fore and aft coil. 
Both of these methods utilized special receivers and required 
the services of a specially trained operator and navigator. 

It is quite obvious that such special equipment would be 
inadvisable for use on smaller aircraft where the pilot would 
be required to operate the radio set in addition to his other 
duties. Therefore, the present system of directional trans- 
mission was devised so as to eliminate all special receiving 
equipment on aircraft, thus, simplifying the installation as 
well as the operation of this equipment. 

Radio Beacon Station 

The Air Service experimental beacon station is located at 
Wright Field. Sufficient space is not available for the work 
to be carried out at the Engineering Division, McCook Field. 
The antenna consists of two triangular loops, erected at right 
angles to each other. These loops are 72 ft. high and have 
a base 300 ft. long. Each loop is connected to its respective 
coil in a goniometer. The goniometer is a device, used in 
transmitting (also in receiving), for obtaining the proper 
current relations in each loop by means of which the resultant 
field may be shifted at will. The power for the radio bea- 
con is obtained from a five kilowatt quenched spark set which 
is located in the same building as the motor generator and 
goniometer. The type of transmitting set used is optional. 
The Engineering Division used a spark set because it was 
available but a radio telephone set, such as is used for broad- 


casting, would be preferable so that conversation with the 
pilot while in flight could be accomplished. 

The present radio beacon operates on a wavelength of 1050 
meters. The goniometer is set for any desired course by 
changing the position of the moving coils (this is equivalent 
to actually moving the large outside loops). Two signals 
are simultaneously transmitted on the two loops by means of 
an automatic key and relay. Interlocking characters are 
cut on the face of the automatic keying discs, which corres- 
pond to "A” and "N” or “L” and “E U” in Morse Code. 



Thus, there is an interlocking cqui-signnl when flying along 
the course; that is, the pilot trying to keep his course in the 
direction of the transmitting beacon hears certain signals. 
To the right or left of the course, these signals have the 
character of the Morse, “EU” and “L”, respectively. On 
the course, where these two interlocking signals are of equal 
intensity', a third signal is formed, the resultant of the E U 
and L, which is a continuous and unbroken sound, such as 
the Morse, “T”. Hearing this unbroken sound intermittently, 
the pilot is assured that lie is on the correct course. If the 
sound becomes broken into cither of the two signals before 
mentioned, he knows he is to the right or left of the course 
and must correct this by swinging his plane to the right or 
left until he hears the constant sound again. 

Practical Use 

Several interesting flights have been made by pilots from 
McCook Field, who have flown out and purposely lost them- 
selves, using the beacon signals as their only guide in re- 
turning home. Within a radius of 200 miles, these experiments 
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has been made through heavy fog between Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a distance of approximately 60 miles. The flight 
was begun in a heavy fog which continued for about 20 miles. 
No difficulty was experienced by the pilot, Lieut. A. J. Lyon, 
who had only made one previous flight with the beacon. He 



Interior n't. of Radio Beacon Station at Wilbur Wright Field 


had, at first, a tendency to rely more on his compass, and, 
for this reason, the flight was at first too far south, the com- 
pass being incorrect, as was later discovered. On emerging 
from the fog no difficulty at all was experienced by the ob- 
server in immcdi'.tely locating his position as the plane was 


very close to the imaginary equisignal line drawn on the map. 
The flight was continued and the city of Columbus, on which 
the bearing had been set, was reached less than one half a 
mile from the predetermined point, known only by the ob- 
server. The width of the equisignal zone was less than 2°, 
while it was actually possible to determine that the true “T” 
signal covered only 40 minutes of bearing. 

The return flight was a most satisfactory demonstration, 
as the fog was so heavy over the last 20 miles that flight 
above 150 ft. was not possible if the ground was to be seen 
at all. The map and compass now became useless as both 
the pilot and observer were forced to concentrate their atten- 
tions on the ground and the space immediately ahead and to 
cither side. It was evidently quite simple for the pilot to 
keep his course, regardless of a slight drift and Wright Field 
was reached without any difficulty. During the flight, it 
was found to be entirely practicable to fly directly to the 
right or left side of the cqui-signal line, and, it is thought, 
that this would be a simple expedient to avoid collision be- 
tween planes flying the same route but in opposite directions. 

Many Successful Flights 


Other successful flights have been made from Dayton to 
Moundsville, W. Va., Chanute Field, Selfridge Field, and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. At a radius of 200 miles, the width of 
the cqui-signal zone is approximately 4 miles. Night flights, 
making use of the radio beacon signals, are contemplated in 
the near future, and it is reasonable to expect a range of from 
300 to 400 miles. 

The Air Mail recently requested data and constructional 
details from the Engineering Division, McCook Field, for a 
similar radio beacon installation. With the assistance af 
personnel from McCook Field, a beacon station was erected 
at Monmouth, 111., and has given very good results. During 
the preliminary tests, a McCook Field plane was flown from 
Monmouth to Chanute Field, using the Monmouth beacon, 
and Chanute Field to Dayton using the beacon at Wright 
Field. 

The Radio Beacon is bound to be of inestimable value, es- 
pecially on set courses, such as are used in airways flying 
and by the Air Mail service, as well^ as by commercial ^air 

to cross winds, which must be constantly compensated for 


radio beacon signals. 


Atlanta-Miami Air Mail Contract 

Postmaster General New, on Feb. 11, awarded the contract 
for operating air mail service from Atlanta, Ga., to Miami, 
Fla., via Jacksonville and Tampa, to the Florida Airways 
Corp., which has offices at East 42nd. Street, New York 
City, N. Y., and at Tampa. Reed W. Chambers is president 
of the corporation. During the World War, he was deco- 
rated four times with the D.S.C., with the French Legion 
of Honor and three times with the Croix du Guerre. John 
Harding, Jr., who made the round-the-world flight, will be 
in charge of maintenance in the operations of the company. 

The bid of the corporation was for 80 per cent of the 
revenues carried. 

Under the terms of the contract, the service will begin op- 
erating from Jacksonville to Miami on April 1 and it will 
be extended to Atlanta, Ga. not later than June 1. The 
distance covered will be 664 miles each way. 

Fourteen planes will be used in transporting the mails over 
this route, ten of which will be employed at once and four 
held in reserve. They are all of the Stout all-metal type, 
equipped with Liberty engines and capable of maintaining 
120 m.p.h. 

The tentative schedule provides that a plane shall leave 
Atlanta at 7 a.m. and arrive at Miami at 3 p.m. Returning, 
the plane will leave Miami at 7 a-m. reaching Atlanta at 3 
p.m. the same day. 
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Conference of Air Transport Officials 

National Air Transport and Other Air Lines Co-operate for General Traffic Schedule. 


B Y THE time Spring has fairly begun, there will be in 
operation out of Chicago, the most extensive system 
of air lines in the world. This is made definitely ap- 
parent through conferences participated in by all but one of 
the private air mail contractors in the United States, and held 
in the general offices of the National Air Transport, Inc., 310 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

Somewhere between the middle of April and the first of 
May is the time which has been tentatively set by National Air 
Transport, Inc., for the opening of its air mail and express 
line, running Southwest from Chicago to Dallas, Tex., by 
way of Moline, Rock Island and Davenport, St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Fort Worth. This route 
is 1,000 miles long, and, at the time of this writing, is the 
second longest private commercial air line in the world, and 
by far the most important, when the commercial expense and 
population of the territory served are taken into consideration. 

The conferences coincided in a significant manner with the 
movement for a Chicago Municipal dir terminal on the lake 
front, which has, at last, been put under way, under the spon- 
sorship of the Chicago Association of Commerce, with the co- 
operation of the City and County officials, the Park Com- 
mission, and the Government Harbor engineers. Chicago 
thus becomes the last city on the N.A.T. route to realize the 
fact that air transport, no less than rail or water, must have 
its terminal. 

Nine Contract Routes 

Thus far, the Post Office Department has let contracts for 
the private operation of nine air mail routes. These nine 



Traffic Solicitation Plan 


The purpose of the conference was to agree upon a uniform 
system of traffic solicitation and to establish a basis for tho 
intelligent interchange of traffic. As a result, there were 
produced time tables, circulars, rate cards and other data, 
for the instruction of the public, and designed, as nearly as 
possible, to be of universal application throughout the United 
States. The most important facility devised was a chart 
applicable to the seventy-five leading cities in tho United 
States, whereby a user of the mail in any one of these seventy- 
fivo cities, could quickly and easily determine how much 
time he would save and how much it would cost to send his 
letters or express matter by air from one point to another, 
either by private contract or by the government route, or 
both, and also by a combination of airplane and railway mail. 


When Congress, last winter, passed the Kelly Bill, the fu- 
ture of air transportation was clearly directed along the lines 
of private operation. Under the terms of this bill, the Post- 
master General was authorized, upon receiving petitions from 
the Postmasters of the cities concerned, to designate air mail 
routes and to contract for their operation by individuals or 
by corporations. To date, as previously stated, nine such 
contract routes have been contracted for. All of them func- 
tion as laterals or feeders to the lines at present operated 
by the Post Office Department. Whereas the mileage of the 
Government operated lines at present totals only 3,447 miles, 
the total mileage of the nine contract air mail routes is 4,365 
miles. This mileage is considerably larger than the total 
mileage of the regularly operated trunk air lines in all the 
nations in Europe. 

An Air Line Link-up 

The route of the National Air Transport, Inc., is more 
than a “line”. By careful conjunction with the railway 
schedules and by co-ordination with the Government service 
between Chicago and New York, and the Colonial Air Trans- 
port, Inc., between New York and Boston, there is created 
an air mail belt 2,500 miles long and from 200 to 700 or 
800 miles wide. The intention of the N.A.T. is to operate 
a through air express line from the Southwest to New York 
City, by way of Chicago. Plans for this latter highly im- 
portant extension are maturing rapidly. 

The National Air Transport, Inc,, was organized and in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware, May 21, 1925. Of 
the authorized capital stock of $10,000,000.00 the sum of $2,- 
000,000.00 was paid in on the day of organization. The 
primary reason for the formation of the National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., was: first, to carry mails and express, and 

second, the carrying of passengers, this to be undertaken only 
when security and high efficiency had been demonstrated. 

N.A.T. Stockholders 


The stockholders of the National Air Transport, Inc., num- 
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In the direct management of the N.A.T. the outstanding 
figures are Howard E. Coffin, president; Chas. L. Lawrance, 
first vice-president; C. M. Keys, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and Col. Paul Henderson, general manager. 

Before placing a bid, the National Air Transport, Inc., 
thoroughly investigated traffic facilities and terminal arrange- 
ments. Even before it had been awarded a contract it order- 
ed ten Curtiss Carrier Pigeons and thirty-five Liberty engines, 
with equipment, at a cost of over $300,000.00. It is to be 
noted that the National Air Transport, Inc., instead of en- 
deavoring to enter the experimental manufacture of airplanes, 
selected, as its standard type, the Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, 
which was developed for the Post Office Department. 

On the Dallas-Fort Worth-Oklahoma City-Wichita, Kan- 
sas City-St. Joseph-Rock Island-Davenport-Moline and Chica- 
go air mail and express route, the National Air Transport, 
Inc. will operate ten Carrier Pigeons, four being in use each 
day and six being in reserve. The National Air Transport 
is organized, equipped and prepared to operate its airplanes 
on schedule whenever it is humanly possible to do so. Under 
the operations manager on the Dallas route will be eight field 
managers, sixteen to twenty airplane and engine mechanics, 
and twelve to fifteen helpers. At each field there will be 
tools and other equipment for minor overhaul and repair. 
Each field will be supplied with motor car and truck, the latter 
equipped with a detachable fuel tank. Division operating 
headquarters will be in Kansas City, where four or five of 
the planes will be serviced. At St. Joseph, Mo., a special 
shop has been established for top overhaul of engines. 

As insurance against bad weather and the short days which 
will be encountered at certain seasons of the year, powerful 
24 in. electric beacons will be erected at two or three points 
on the Dallas-Chicago route, and for about fifty miles South- 
west of Moline there will be erected a string of acetylene gas 
flashing lights. Each field will be equipped with a powerful 
flood light, and all hangars or other buildings will be illumi- 

By the time the N.A.T. begins operation on the Dallas-Ft. 
Worth-Oklahoma City-Wichita-Kansas City-St. Joseph- 
Moline-Chicago route, which will probably be early in April, 
they will actually have invested in flying and ground equip- 
ment, on this route alone, between $500,000 and $600,000. It 
will cost in out-of-pocket expense alone, $1,000.00 a day to 
fly this route, this expenditure being in addition to the gen- 
eral executive overhead. 


The New S.A.E. Aeronautical Vice-Presidency 

At the annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers held in Detroit in January, among the new officers 
elected for the present year, was Arthur Nutt, chief engineer 
of the Motor Division of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Co., Inc., who was nominated Second Vice-President repre- 
senting aeronautical engineering. Mr. Nutt joined the Curtiss 
company at Buffalo and, in 1920, became chief engineer of 
the Motor Division. 


Mr. Nutt 1ms had to do with the development of many air- 
craft enginei, the most important being the 400 hp. Curtiss 
K-12 and the K-G and C-6 cylinder engines. He has had 
charge of the design and development of the D-12 and V-1400 
Curtiss engines. The Curtiss R-1454 400 hp. radial engine, 
which was designed and built in co-operation with the Air 
Service, came also under Mr. Nutt’s supervision. 
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Flying in Winter 

The Winter Maneuvers of the First Pursuit Group Indicate Lines of Development. 
By WALTER BRENNAN 


S EVERAL IMPORTANT decisions on winter flying were 
made by the pilots of the First Pursuit Group, now 
stationed at Selfridge field, following the second 
winter maneuvers at Camp Skeel. Last year’s trip to the 
outpost camp, which is 200 miles north of the Group’s base, 
did not result in any important discoveries, but it gave the 
fliers a lot of problems which they went North to solve this 
year and they came back with the answers tucked safely away 
under their helmets. 

Wheels or Skiis? 

Both wheel and skii landing gear equipments had their 
advocates last year but this time the pilots all came back 
to the flying base completely decided upon the skii as best 


A pursuit plane fitted with skits 

for landing on snow and ice. Experiments proved that the 
corrugated skiis were the best as they were stronger and 
considerably reduced the chance of skidding. 

Temperatures ns low as 20 deg. below zero were encounter- 
ed and some trouble was had with the water vapor in the 
gasoline freezing in the carburetor. This will be solved next 
year by using alcohol in the fuel which will mix with any 
water that may be in it and prevent its freezing. 

Starting Engines in Winter 
The starting of the engines, after the machines had been 
parked on the frozen surface of the lake all night, was ren- 
dered comparatively easy this year by the discovery of the 
following method by one of tile mechanics : 


A porous brick, that had been heated, was placed in the 
air intake and sprayer with ether from an unlighted blowtorch 
while the engine was cranked and it was usually within a 
few minutes that the exhausts were spitting flame even as on 
summer days. The oil was removed and warmed before 
efforts at starting were made. 

Although several radiator solutions were tried out, it was 
decided that a mixture of alcohol and water was best suited 
to the cold conditions. Glycerine preparations gave trouble 
at those hose connections and gaskets and the mechanical 
force found it most difficult to seal these leaks against the 
glycerine. The use of grain alcohol for next winter’s flying 
will be advised as it is said to have a lower freezing point. 

Pilot’s Clothing 

Clothing for the pilots is still a problem unsolved in its 
entirety, and the Engineering Division at McCook Field 
will be asked to design equipment for next year's trip. Sev- 
eral frozen faces were listed at the camp because of leaks 
around the goggles. A one piece mask was found unusable 
as the flier’s breath fogged the glasses. Warmer gloves will 
also be asked for, next season. 

The entire expedition was operated on a wartime basis and 
all men and supplies were transported to the camp by air. 
Fourteen Curtiss pursuit planes and three Douglas transports 
were used in the maneuvers. 


Effect of Diving on Speed 

A report, entitled “A Study of the Effect of a Diving 
Start on Airplane Speed”, by Walter S. Diehl, hns been 
published. As a result of the work carried out by the au- 
thor, equations for instantaneous velocity and distance flown 
are derived for an airplane which crosses the starting line 
of a speed course at a speed higher than that which can nor- 
mally be maintained in horizontal flight. A specific case 
is assumed and calculations made for five initial velocities. 
Curves of velocity, average velocity, and distance flown are 
plotted against time, for each case, and analyzed. It is 
shown that the increase in average velocity due to a diving 
start may be very large for short-speed courses. 

A copy of the report, No. 228, may be obtained upon 
request from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, Washington, D. C. 




Planes of the First Pursuit Croup at Van Ethan Lake 
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The Aero Club of Pittsburgh 

Progressive Club Announces Active Program to Include Model Airplane Contest. 


T HE RECENTLY elected Board of Governors of the Aero 
Club of Pittsburgh has started out the year with a 
strenuous program of activities, some of which have 
been already completed, such as: — 

(1) Sponsoring the club’s Fourth Annual Aviation 
Ball on Feb. 15, at the William Penn Hotel. This was 
one of the city’s principal social events of the year. 

(2) Establishing a Boys Model Airplane Contest, 
which opened on Feb. 6, and which is to close some time 
in May, at the Club House ground at Rodgers Field, the 
Pittsburgh Airdrome. 

(3) Promoting the appointment of an Air Board 
by the City of Pittsburgh and County of Allegheny, 
joint-owners of Rodgers Field, in order to centralize 
the control and administration of the field and local 
aeronautics. The club advocates a Board composed of 
five members, one representing the City, one the County, 
one the Aero Club, one the Chamber of Commerce and 
a fifth representing the public at large, to be elected by 
the other four members. At a recent hearing of an 
Aero Club delegation before the City Council, this plan 
was approved and the club was requested to draw up, 
in legal form, detailed plans for their adoption in or- 
dinance form. 

Summer Air Meet 

The club further plans to hold a large air meet at Rodgers 
Field during the summer or fall to coincide with the Ford 
Commercial Reliability Airplane tour, which it is hoped and 
expected, will include Pittsburgh in its itinerary, this year. 
The club has already offered its services to the authorities 

To study all aeronautical bills that are being presented to 

of the favorable and unfavorabe features of each bill. 

To promote air mail for Pittsburgh and to encourage local 
commercial aeronautics. 

Preceding boards of the club, during the past four years, 
have accomplished results of extremely high merit, such as 
pushing to completion, practically singlchanded, the estab- 
lishment of Rodgers Field by the city and county authorities, 
in spite of much opposition by adjoining property owners. 
Also, by procuring for Rodgers Field, by lease, one of the 
four Army Air Service Reserve Units, which were available 
at the time. This equipment consists of a fueling station 


and two steel hangars with concrete floors, each having a 
capacity for six planes; and six JN4D planes with 150 hp. 
Hisso engines with three more due to arrive this month, one 
of which will be a DH. 

Another accomplishment last year was the leasing and 
conditioning of a six room club house at Rodgers Field for 
the use of club members and visiting pilots. 

Notable Speakers Heard 

The club, composed of 300 members, holds a weekly lunch- 
eon on Thursdays at the Nixon Restaurant, where interesting 
speakers are heard, whenever possible, on the subject of aero- 
nautics. Among the outstanding guests, who have addressed 
the club may be listed: Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick; 

Gen. William Mitchell; Admiral Albert Gleaves; Capt. Roald 
Amundsen; Col. Harold E. Hartney; Lts. Oakley G. Kelly, 
John A. Macready, Leslie P. Arnold, Leigh Wade, and Jack 
Harding; Senator David A. Reed, Congressman Clyde Kelly, 
Mayor William A. Magee. 

Pittsburgh Model Airplane Contest 

It has just been announced that a boys model airplane con- 
test is to be held by the Aero Club of Pittsburgh at its Club 
House grounds at Rodgers Field, sometime in May of this 
year. Rules have been drawn up by a Committee composed 
of the following members, recently appointed by the president, 
Raymond M. Marlier: Halsey R. Bazley, chairman; John J. 
Fccry : Frank Kinnard ; Lewis B. Lawrence ; Earl T. Moores. 

It is anticipated that a large number of boys under eighteen 
years of age, will participate in the contest. Many valuable 
prizes will be presented to the winning contestants and no 
entrance fee will be charged. The Aero Club has felt that such 
a contest would be of inestimable value as a means of ed- 
ucating the younger generation in the fundamentals of aero- 
nautical research and thus fill a long felt need. The Manual 
Training schools, Libraries and Boy Scout organizations of 
the city are cooperating in furthering this contest. 

The rules for the contest arc as follows : 

1. The contest will be held sometime in May, 1926, at the 
Club House grounds of the Aero Club of Pittsburgh at 
Rodgers Field, Aspimvall, Pc. ^ 

of age at date of contest. 

3. Many valuable prizes, to be announced later, will be 
awarded for each contest. No individual will be awarded 
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5. The contestant must be the owner and builder of the 
models submitted; the designs however, may be obtained from 


other sources than his own. Propellers, motor bearings and 
propeller shafts and such other small metal fittings used in 
the construction may be purchased from outside sources. 

6. No contestant may take part in the contests unless he 
is registered, (this may be accomplished by writing to the 
“Model Airplane Contest Committee, Aero Club of Pittsburgh, 
404 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.”) giving 
his full name, address and age. If registration is accepted, 
a postal card acknowledgment will be mailed the applicant. 
There will be no registration fee. 

Any group of twenty-five or more boys, desiring a talk 
by an aviator of the Aero Club, on the subject of the funda- 
mentals of airplane design, may obtain such by writing the 
Contest Committee (see par. No. 6) giving the place, date 
and hour of meeting. 


Noted French Pilot Visits the U. S. A. 

Lucien Bossoutrot, formerly chief pilot for the Farman 
Co. and holder of 14 world records, has been on a visit to 
the United States with a view of organizing a direct airplane 
flight from Paris to New York, a feat which he hopes to at- 
tempt next summer. Mr. Bossoutrot obtained his pilot’s 
license in France in 1914 but started in the war as a private 
in an infantry regiment. In 1915, he was transferred to the 
air service and remained with Squadron F 22 until the end 
of the war. 

Holds Duration Records 

After the armistice Mr. Bossoutrot became chief pilot for 
the Farman Co., won several prizes and was a pioneer pilot 
on the Paris-London, Brussels-Paris and Brussels-Copenhagen 
air transportation services. He is best known in this coun- 
try as holder of world duration records, as, in 1920, he re- 
mained in the air for 24 hr. and in 1922 for 35 hr. Last 
November he took a load of 13,000 lb. up to 11,500 ft. a 
new record in the 6,000 kilos, category. 

Mr. Bossoutrot has been making test flights with the de 
Monge type 75 monoplane which was originally pictured in 


lot’s cockpit 
DcMom 


spaced rather far apart while the pilot and j 
abreast between the engines. 

The interest of this idea of design lies in the possible adopt- 
tion of this type of design to the large passenger plane of 
the future. The flying wing with practically no external 
protuberance to offer parasite resistance, would be very 
much more efficient than any plane designed so far. To 
get sufficient depth, however, to accorqedatc passengers, would 
require a chord of more than 30 ft. find the small plane does 
not give a very good idea of the vision and comfort which 
the passengers would have in the full sized plane. 

The landing gear is of the split axle type with a wheel set 
under each engine. The tail is fastened to the enlarged 
center section of the wing by two narrow and rather deep 


General Characteristics 



Span 

Width of fuselage . 
Length 

Gross weight ... ■ 
Weight per sq. ft. 
Speed 


37 ft. 8 in. 

11 ft. 6 in. 
19 ft. 4 in. 
226 sq. ft. 
1540 lb. 

6 lb. 

100 m.pji. 


our March 3, 1924 issue. This plane is a model for a large 
plane which Mr. Bossoutrot hopes to get built for a trans- 
Atlantic flight next summer. The model plane is fitted with 
two Bugotfi racing automobile engines which are supposed 
to develop 45 hp. each at 3,200 r.p.m. but, even at this speed, 
the weight per hp. is considerable. A thickened and enlarged 
center wing section is used as a fuselage and it is said that the 
practical elimination of the fuselage resistance adds greatly 
to the efficiency of the plane. 

The wing might be said to be made up in three parts. Two 
being the regular wings, which are highly tapered both in 
depth and chord the third being the very thick untapered 
center section which provides space for the pilot, etc. In 
this center section are the two Bugatti engines which are 


Aviation Insurance Rates Drop 

An extremely interesting sign of the times in relation to the 
extensive development of commercial air transportation 
throughout the entire country is the recent announcement 
made by a well known firm of aviation underwriters of ma- 
terial reductions in aviation and aircraft insurance rates. 
These rates, it is reported, have been reduced by from 10% 
to 40% and cover Accidental Damage and Constructive Total 
Loss, Fire, Theft, Public Liability, Property Damage, Per- 
sonal Accident, Cargo, Legal Liability to Passengers. Further- 
more, it is interesting to note some of the limits of indemnity 
now procurable. For example. Cargo being transported by 
air can be covered to the extent of $2,500,000 and personal 
accident up to $75,000, while both property damage and public 
liability can each be covered to the extent of $135,000. 

The reasons dictating the afore mentioned reductions in 
premiums may be summed up under two headings. In the 
first place, there is now in prospect a larger field over which 
to average than there has been in the past and, secondly, the 
operation of aircraft commercially is in the hands of respon- 
sible people with the ability and the resources necessary for 
safe operation. 

A further very significant and important development in 
the matter of aviation insurance is the fact that, up to the 
present time, insurance policies have always excluded night- 
flying. Now, however, this class of flying is included in avia- 
tion policies where night operations over regular and properly 
lighted airways are involved. 
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The Retort-Commercial 

The Decatur Aircraft Company has directed a sharp arrow 
at Lt. Col. Wm. G. Shauffler, Jr, who, in the Feb. 10 issue of 
Adventure Magazine, made disparaging remarks about the 
civilian flying schools. 

J. R. Brooker of Trinidad, Colo, wot* a request as follows: 
“May I ask you a few questions in regard to aviation? Will 
you give me the address of a good school which teaches you 
to be an airplane mechanic and flying also, and one that just 
teaches flying. 

“What would these positions pay and what are the chances 
of getting a job in this line? Can a person learn to fly an 
airplane in a six-hour course? Yours for keeping the U. S. 
ahead in aviation.” 

The Reply 

The reply of Colonel Schaufller that will irritate all com- 
mercial flying schools was as follows: 

“You would be surprised to know how many requests I 
get for information regarding schools. It seems to me that 
nil the young men in the country are wanting to learn how 
to fly. It is a dam good sign and just goes to show that 
aviation in the United States is going to take a jump during 
the next few years. 

"There arc any number of civilian aviation schools all over 
the country, but my advice to you is to save your money; 
it would cost you about six to seven hundred dollars to learn 
bow to just barely stagger around through the air, and by 
the time you were allowed to “solo” — or fly alone — you would- 
n’t be fit to take any kind of a job with any first-class com- 
mercial operating company or with the Air Mail. 

“If I were in your place I would take advantage of the 
training offered by the United States Army Air Service. I 
am enclosing some literature on the qualifications necessary 
for admission to the Cadet Course. If you take that course 
in flying and get your commission in the Air Service Reserve 
you will have had a training that is worth something and 
you'll be a darn good pilot. As a graduate of a civilian school 
your chances of getting a job would be darn poor, while a 
graduate of the Army school is always in a position to get a 
job, if there are any to be had. It takes a man a full hundred 
hours in the air, under all kinds of conditions, to become a 
pilot— that is an lioncst-to-God pilot— one who can fly any- 
thing, anywhere, at any time. 

“Good luck to you, and if there is anything more I can do 
for you don’t hesitate to call on me.” 

The Commercial Flying School 

And then the fire works commenced. The following letter 
from the Decatur Aircraft Company states the case of the 
commercial flying school: 

“The answer that appears above your name, to men who 

cither with absolute ignorance oi the subject in question or 
with deliberate intent to publish a falsehood concerning the 
state and condition of commercial aviation today as there is 
not a true statement concerning it in your answer. 

“You state that there are any number of civilian aviation 
schools allover the country that are charging the pupils from 
$600 to $700 to learn to “stagger around through the air.” 
This statement is absolutely untrue as, after taking a census 
of the recognized commercial aviation companies throughout 
the United States, the average price for civilian, rigging, 
motor overhauling, actual flying instruction until he is ready 
to solo and includes an hour of solo time on ships furnished by 
the commercial company itself to the student without charge 
or bond being required, is less than $200 for the course. 

“Regarding the ability of commercial aviators to “stagger 
through the air”, we wish to call your attention to several 
facts regarding this “staggering.” First, the commercial 
pilots of America today were either civilian instructors during 
the war at the various Air Service Fields or received their 
training during this time. Second, 80 per cent of the com- 
mercial pilots in America today are ex-army fliers and 40 per 
cent hold commissions as pilots in the United States Army 
Air Service Officers Reserve Corps. This company, though 
it does not take any special efforts toward the instruction of 


students, has held in its employ four pilots who have the fol- 
lowing qualifications. One has been engaged in active flying 
since 1912 and was a civilian instructor at Park Field at 
Memphis, Tenn., throughout the war. One was the honor 
man on Rockwell Field and has been actively engaged in 
commercial flying since 1919 and two others have overseas 
records behind them and the ability of these men to “stagger 
around through the air” with any kind of an airplane might 
surprise you. 

"You also state that a graduate student is not fitted to take 
any kind of a job with a first class commercial operating 
company or with the Air Mail. The answer to this is that 
60 per cent of the fliers who are taking up the new govern- 
ment contracts for Air Mail routes arc commercial pilots and 
the majority of United States Air Mail pilots in service 
today are all commercial men. 

“We wish to call your attention to a set of facts concerning 
the St. Louis 1923 Air Meet in which the army pilots had six 
forced landings and damaged six ships. During the same 
period of time commercial aviators, the ones whose ability to 
“stagger” you doubt, had eight forced landings but did not 
blow out a’ tire. We do not know just when and where you 
yourself received training as a pilot, but, in the event that 
your instructor was not an old civilian pilot, we should be 
pleased to have you advise us as to just where you trained. 

“You go further and advise Mr. Booker of the chance he 
has to learn to fly in the army. Had you been well informed 
upon this subject, you could also have told him that he must 
pass one of the stillest examinations ever given before he is 
even considered fit to take the cadet course at Brooks Field 
and that, after he has completed the primary course at 
Brooks, the advanced at Kelly, has received a commission as 
a Second Lieutenant in the Air Service Reserve, he has about 
as much idea of the needs and requirements of commercial 
aviation as a twelve year old boy would have. The conditions 
surrounding commercial aviation arc absolutely different and 
require a different type of pilot than does the Army Air 
Service pilot with a crew chief and crew of men to keep np 
his ship and, when he is forced down through engine trouble, 
he must be able to meet the conditions as they arise, namely, 
landing ships in small fields and making his own repairs. It 
was the bam-stormer with his $600 0X5 Jennie and his repair 
kit consisting of pliers, screw driver and a roll of hay wire 
that put aviation on the map in United States. This is not 
written with the intention to belittle the Army Air Service as 
it contains too many great pilots, such as Doolittle, Macready, 
Brookley and Bettis, whose names will live for a great many 
years throughout aviation but there are also some names in 
the list, such as Wright, Curtiss, Beachey and Stinson, who 
were all commercial pilots. 

Aviation today needs boosts, not knocks, and the commercial 
pilot of today is the war pilot of tomorrow and a little knowl- 
edge of the subject which you — " — ” ’“*" M 
anybody. 


irite upon would not injure 


The Elko-Pasco Air Mail Route 

Preparations for the Elko, Nev.-Pasco, Wash, air mail 
route, to be operated by Walter T. Varney, are progressing 
rapidly and smoothly. The Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co. 
completed the first of the six mail planes to be used in the 
latter part of December and this was shipped to Elko for 
high altitude tests. A very good description of the per- 
formance was provided by the chief pilot, Leon D. Cudde- 
back, of the Varney concern, who wired, as follows, to the 
San Francisco office: “Ship goes up like a Hisso-Standard 
at sea level.” This is excellent, considering that the K6, in- 
stalled in the ship at the time, was not giving its full revolu- 

Field and hangar facilities are being well taken care of 
by the city of Boise, Idaho, where headquarters will be 
established, and at Pasco, Wash., the northern flight terminus 
of the route. At Elko, Nev., the regular Air Mail field will 
be employed. 

The Varney pilots will fly the route many times through 
the month of March, to establish landing fields and learn 
general conditions before actually starting to carry mail. 
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The New Alexander Eaglerock 

Another OX 5 Plane with Excellent Performance. 



field is expected to be the most important in Italy. 
The general specifications of the Eaglerock are as follows: It is expected that next spring the field will be the center 


Span, upper wing 36 ft. 

Span, lower wing 38 ft 

Overall length . 24 ft. 5 in. 

Overall height 9 ft. 4 in. 

Total wing area 300 sq. ft. 

Weight, empty 1,1001b 

Weight, with oil and water 1,1801b. 

Useful load, pilot, 2 passengers, 35 gal. fuel 760 lb. 

Weight, loaded 1,9401b. 

Wing loading 5.4 lb. per sq.ft 

Power loading, (OX5) 21.61b. perhp. 


Australia-New Zealand Flight Proposal 

Kingsford Smith, an Australian airman, has applied to the 
Australian Prime Minister for assistance in a flight from 
Australia to New Zealand. 

It is believed that Lieut. Col. H. C. Brinsmead, Controller 
of Civil Aviation in Australia, is inclined favorably to recom- 
mend and support Smith’s application for the use of the 
Widgeon flying boat, designed by Sqd. Ldr. L. J. Wackett, 
head of the Randwiek Experimental Station. This plane is 
now being dismantled for the purpose of installing more 
powerful engines to enable it to carry a heavier load. 
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What Pilots Think About Air Legislation 

Volume of Letters Received Indicates Large Number of Operators Throughout Country. All 
Hold Definite Opinions Which Must Be Considered. 

Believes Legislation Futile Rule Out Rebuilt War Stock 
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1 Travel Air Aircraft 3-Place Series S 

£ £ 

THE 0X5 TRAVEL AIR £ 

For general utility purposes requiring high grade £ 

performance, ease of control, quality, and £ 

service. $ 

Performance with 600 lbs. Useful Load. £ 

High Speed 100 m.p.h. £ 

Landing speed 38 m.pjh. £ 

Service Ceiling 10,000 ft. £ 

Price, $3,500 fly-away Wichita. £ 



l 


3 

:: 


;r 


THE C6 TRAVEL AIR 


For photographic 

and extensive i 

cross country 

Performance with 600 lbs. Useful Load. 

High Speed 


121 m.p.h. 

Landing speed 


41 m.p.h. 

Service ceiling 


17,300 ft. 


Price, $7,150 fly-away Wichita. 



THIS MODEL ALSO SUPPLIED . 
WITH 180 HP HISPANO MOTOR. 



THE WHIRLWIND TRAVEL AIR 
For high class service demanding a reserve of 
power, mail lines, dusting, emergency trans- 
port, etc. 

Performance with 600 lbs. Useful Load. 


Highspeed 128 

Low speed 38 

Ceiling 20,000 

Climb to 1300 ft. 1 min. 

Climb to 10000 ft. 12 min. 


Price, $9,500 fly-away Wichita. 


I 

£ 

1 

I 


We solicit custom made airplanes — let us \now your special requirements. 



When Wr 
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Se\>en Tears Pioneering in fke De^elopement of Commercial Aircraft has Produced 

Tke Svstallov? 

AMERICA'S FINEST COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE 



Performance 

Reliability 

Operating 

Cost 


AIRCRAFT SALES CORP. 

STANDARD LIFE BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Ship You Are Proud to Own 

Write the Nearest Dealer 

BOUGH MOTOR CO. VARNEY AIRPLANE CO. 

TERRE HAUTE 15-10 PINE ST. 

MUNCIE AERIAL CO. 


SWallov? Airplane Mfg. Company, Wichita, Kans. 

We Still Have Some Available Territory 


i g to Advertisers, 
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JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY 

o 

o 

DAYTON - OHIO 


OFFER NEW PRICES ON NEW MATERIAL 


MATERIAL 

PRICE 

Tires, 26 x 3, Goodyear stock, each ..... 

$5.00 

Tubes, 26 x 3, Goodyear stock, each ..... 

2.00 

Tires, 26 x 4, new Goodyear stock, each .... 

12.25 

Tubes, 26 x 4, new Goodyear stock, each .... 

2.50 

Tires, 750 x 125, new Goodyear stock, each .... 

22.25 

Tubes, 750 x 125, new Goodyear stock, each .... 

3.50 

Tires, 900 x 200, new Goodyear stock, each .... 

35.00 

Tubes, 900 x 200, new Goodyear stock, each .... 

7.05 

Wheels, tires, and tubes, new Palmer stock, 12 x 2%, per assembly . 

25.00 

Shock absorber cord, new stock, guaranteed, per foot 

.20 

Aluminum streamline discs, 26 x 4, per set for two wheels 

8.00 

Aluminum streamline discs, 750 x 125, per set for two wheels 

12.00 

Adapters to use 750 x 125 wheels on Standard or Curtiss, per set 

6.50 

Wheel bushings for 26 x 4 wheels, per set of two 

1.00 

New DH wicker seats, upholstered sides and back, with new cushions, each 5.30 

Balsawood, all sizes, per board foot ..... 

.60 

If it is anything new in aviation Johnson will have it 

Write for our Price Lists. 




Airplanes For Sale 


prices on airplanes are'^a'l^heir 

H STANDARD* .1°^ AIRPLANES with g 
S' STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES with i 
.V STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES with 
V STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES with i 
N STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES with 
n STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES without 



LEARN TO FLY 
100 s 


NO BOND REQUIRED FOR C ■ 

SOLO FLIGHTS AND NO 
CHARGE FOR BREAKAGE 


ffer (originally limited to June, July and August) 
xtend it until further notice. 



WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 


o Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Cleveland News 

By J. Sullivan 

The big Ford hangar on the Brookpark Field is taking 
wonderful shape and, no donbt, will be ready for use by 
March 1. The Ford and Air Mail fliers are keeping their 
schedules up to snuff in the face of some very bad weather. 

Ralph Thomas, the Snowball Flier, is grounded at last 
and will be, for four or five days, until he installs a new en- 
gine in his Standard. His remarkable winter class is doing 
some very fine work, such as recovering and engine building. 
The boys are all very good mechanics. 

Bill Weik is doing some trick covering, such as nobody has 
seen before. Joe Dunkle, the Original Flying Dutchman, 
is getting his S.V.A. into wonderful shape. This year 
promises to be the best year in aviation in these parts, as 
several of the boys have some nice contracts under their belts 

Moline, 111. 

By W. B. Mueller 

Articles of incorporation have been signed by E. K. Camp- 
bell, Gns DeScheppers and Dr. C. C. Sloan, all of Moline, 
for the Campbell-DeScheppers Airplane company which will 
succeed the old Campbell Airplane company. The papers 
are being sent to Springfield, 111., for approval of state offi- 
cials. The three owners have agreed to elect Campbell as 


president and general manager, DeScheppers as treasurer and 
Dr. Sloan as secretary. 

Mr. Campbell’s election as president will mean that the 
company will continue to give tho community the same effi- 
cient service it has given in the past. Messrs. Campbell, 
DeScheppers and Sloan have done much to place Moline on 
the aviation map of the United States, the trio being mainly 
responsible for placing Moline on the new Chicago-Dallas 
air mail route, by reason of the fact that, in spite of lack 
of interest on the part of the people, they started an air 
field and maintained it. Now the Chamber of Commerce is 
squarely behind air development locally, and the people are 
alive to the future of air traffic. 

The firm holds a ten-year lease on the field of eighty acres, 
which will be known in the future as the Moline Airport. 
The hangar, which will accommodate the mail planes, has 
been completed ahead of schedule and is ready for duty. It 
is one of the best on the whole route. 

Chicago News 

By Olio Klein 

The Yackey Aircraft Co. is constructing two commodious 
hangars at the Checkerboard Field. One of these is 60 ft. 
by 60 ft. in size and will house the ships of National Air 
Transport, Inc. The other, 70 ft. by 110 ft., will be used . 
by the Robertson Aircraft Co. of St. Louis to house their air 
mail ships, and part of it will be used by the Yackey Aircraft 


Seamless Steel Tubing 

ROUND, STREAMLINE, ETC. 

STRAIGHT CARBON 
NICKEL STEEL 
CHROME MOLYBDENUM 

SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, MONTG. CO. (Philadelphia Distria) .PA' 



Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street and East River, New York City 

The use of Loening Amphibians now in service demonstrates continuously that this novel and 
patented design is a remarkably successful combination of a reliable, useful land plane, 
a sturdy and able seaplane, safe and handy in flying and equipped with over 
600 miles fuel capacity in addition to ample room for radio, camera, etc. 
CONTRACTORS TO: 

Air Service, U. S. Army ; Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. J^avy and U. S. Marine Corps; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department. 
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Co. The hangars are of modem construction and cost in the 
neighborhood of $4,000 each. 

The airplane business has been pretty good during the last 
couple of weeks around Chicago. The Yackey company sold 
one of their Yackey Sports to O. R. Younge of the Chicago 
Aeronautical Service Co. They also sold a special two place 
job with Liberty 6 engine to Mike Cafarello and another fonr- 
place plane with Liberty 6 engine to Art Phillips, a Hudson- 
Essex dealer of this city. Francis Shaffner, a student of the 
Heath Airplane Co., has bought an OX5 T.M. Scout from 
LaPierre Cavender. 

The Heath Airplane Co.’s student business has been in- 
creasing right along and the company is, at this time, en- 
joying the greatest student business in its history. 

Miami, Florida 

The Rogers’ Air Lines, the chief base of operation during 
the winter of which is Miami, report a good season so far. 
December was a big month. During January, there was 
much bad weather but business picked up again in February. 
The Rodgers’ Air Lines are using seven Seagulls, one of 
which is at Palm Beach, one at Sarasota, while five are at 
Miami. Harry Rogers, Eddie Nirmaier, George Cobb, George 
Rumili, Cal Latham and Bob Moore are the pilots for the or- 
ganization and there is probably no group of commercial fly- 
ing boat pilots who have had an equal amount of experience. 
Harry Rogers has been operating independently since the 
Aero Limited broke up and, by careful maintenance of his 
planes and choosing of good pilots, trained in comercinl work, 
he has built up a good reputation and an excellent business. 
In the Spring the company will move to Long Island Sound 
where they will overhaul their planes and equip several of 
them with high lift wing3. 

The Florida State assembly has passed some rather strin- 
gent laws for the licensing of pilots and registration of planes. 
These laws meet the approval of many of the established 
fliers who arc facing competition from war surplus planes 

Santa Monica, Cal. 

The Lyle-Hoyt Aviation Corp., of Santa Monica, Cal., 
which has just recently taken delivery of a C-6A and an OX5 
Travel Air plane from Wichita, announce that they are located 
at Clover Field, where, in addition to the reserve officers’ 
activities, there is great activity. Passenger flights and oc- 
casional motion picture work are actively carried on. 

Frank Clarke, with his Hisso-Canuck and Eldred Remelin, 
with his K6 monoplane, both aided in the coast wide search 
for Reginald Denny, the popular, movie star, who was lost 
at sea in his yacht during the recent storms. Upon their 
return, Clarke and Remelin reported locating Denny safe in 
port at Ensenada, Mexico. 

The Lyle-Hoyt Aircraft Corp. have acquired the 'agency for 
the Travel Air planes on the Pacific Coast. 

Airway Marker 

Aviation is affecting the general appearance of gas plants, 
according to the American Gas Association. Officials iden- 
tified with an aviation field in Michigan have started a move- 
ment which may result in using the huge gas holders, which 
are found in every city, as landmarks and guides. 

Near the Michigan flying field there is a new gas plant, 
equipped with a “waterless type” gas holder. The waterless 
holder does not move up and down according to the amount 
of gas in the holder. When the tank was finished, aviation 
men asked the company executives to paint the holder a 
bright red, instead of the usual gray, and requested thnt a 
white arrow be painted on the top to direct aviators to the 
flying field. If the need arises, this arrow may be flood- 
lighted as a guide to night fliers. 

Picher, Okla. 

The new Swallow owned by the Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany and piloted by Van Gregory is making many trips these 
days to outlying mines in this district. Ali the Eagle-Picher 
officials agree that, when it comes to a choice between a car 
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and the plane for ease of travel, the plane is by far the best. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Co.’s Flying Field, known as Ben- 
delari Field, is two miles due South of Picher. It is a clear 
forty acres in sod, with three T-shaped hangars in the South- 
east corner. The field is marked with a white circle in 
center. No service is available on the field but a car will 
come out to the field if a plane makes two circles fairly low 
over the center of the town. 

Dick Walsh is flying his OXX6 Jenny every Sunday and 
docs a good passenger business. “Bill” Hale has no plane 
at present but is buying a Swallow this Spring. Joe W. 
George will have his new OX Standard out very shortly, 
now. This is a special job, with widened fuselage, nose 
radiator and finished silver and blue. He is planning on 
selling it at once and building a pilot-and-three-place Hispano 
cabin job. 

Cincinnati News 

The Eaton Airplane & Supply Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which was incorporated in October, 1925, expects to start the 
flying season with a fleet of eight new planes. They will 
specialize in aerial advertising and cross country flying. Be- 
sides their flying work, the company expects to repair planes 
and engines for others at their field, which is located one 
mile East of the government field in Turkey Bottoms on the 
East side of Cincinnati, where all pilots and visitors will be 
welcome. 

- The officers of the company are : J. E. Eaton of the Eaton 

Publishing Co., president and Paul Davis, chief pilot and 
manager. 

It is expected, with the opening of activity flying, two more 
pilots and a field mechanic will be added to the organization. 

Sacramento, Cal. 

By E. S. Shelton 

Irwin Airport has just been established at Sacramento for 
the free use of the flying public. This field comprises 150 
acres and is one mile South of the city limits and three miles 
South of the State Capitol Bldg. The runway is 300 ft. 
wide by 2000 ft. long and is marked with a landing T. 
Hangars may be rented and equipment is being installed for 
night flying facilities, with 24 hr. service. This field is 
owned and operated by the Irwin Aircraft Co. 

Miami, Okla. 

The Miami Airplane Co., owned and operated by “Whitey” 
Hawkins and Robinson, has opened a new 80 acre field, three 
miles North of Miami, just West of the concrete road. A 
three-ship hangar and shop and a filling station on the road 
for both automobiles and planes are being erected, and will 
give 24 hr. service. The company has five ships on hand, 
now, to rebuild. Their business will include repair work, 
flying instruction, passenger carrying and sale of ships. They 
have in service, right now, a Waco and an OX Standard and 
soon have a Jenny out on the field. 

Joplin, Mo. 

Mr. Miller is operating his Jenny on the field west of the 
town. He is doing passenger carrying. It is hoped to 
make this eventually into a permanent flying field with hang- 
ars and service. Lee Wallace is expected to be out with a 
new ship this spring. Probably it will be a Standard. There 
is a good deal of interest being shown in Joplin these days 
and doubtless there will be several ships there this summer. 
Boise, Idaho Airport Progress 

Boise, Idaho, which is to be the central depot for the ac- 
tivities of the Elko-Boisc-Pasco air mail service which Walter 
Varney will open on April 6 is making satisfactory progress 
with the development of their airport according to Charles 
T. Wrightson, route superintendent of the Varney line. Boise 
has always been anxious to push the matter of providing 
proper facilities but there were considerable difficulties in a 
financial way which caused some delay. Finally, the Ameri- 
can Legion stepped in and its energetic action started things 
moving. 
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CHARLES WARD HALL, INC. 

1 56 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


Contractor to the U.S. Wavy 


WOODSON EXPRESS 

Type 2-A Four Place 



FOR PERFORMANCE, RELIABILITY, MA- 
NEUVERABILITY, SAFETY AND ECONO- 
MY, THE WOODSON EXPRESS IS UN- 
EQUALED. 



FOR EXPRESS, MAIL AND PASSENGER 
LINES, TAXI SERVICE, MAPPING, SKY- 
WRITING, ETC. 

Powered with either the 260 HP Salmson water cooled radial or the 
200 HP Wright J-4 Whirlwind air cooled radial. 

Deliveries are being made in numerical order and orders for early 

It Will Pay You Well To See This Plane 
Before You Invest In Other Equipment. 

We will gladly give a demonstration without obligation, at any time 
you can arrange to visit our field at Bryan 

WOODSON ENGINE ERING "cOM P A N Y 

BRYAN, OHIO 
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AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 

A Compendium of the Results of Four Years’ 
Study by Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Aircraft Industry 

Sponsored by ihe U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
October. 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safety Code covers 
GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 
in the Design, Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft, Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories, Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


It includes 


SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Fifty-two Pages - Well Indexed 


AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 


SINGLE COPIES SI. 50 


A year’s subscription to AVIATION (52 issues. 
$4.00) and a copy of the Safety Code for $5.00. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Use the Coupon 


Gardner Publishing Co. 
225 Fourth Ave., 

New York. 



Enter my subscription to AVIATION 
and mail me a copy of the AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 
lars to cover is enclosed. 


□ Mail to address below — copy or copies 

of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE. AT $1.50 each, for which I 
enclose $ 

(Name) 


(Address) 


United States Air Forces 


Inoperative Flying Fields 


The Airways Section of the Office of the Chief of Air Ser- 
vice, D.S. Army, reports that the fields listed below are no 
longer available: 



Pilots are cautioned not to attempt landings in these fields. 


Flying Time Records at Biggs Field, Texas 

Flying time charts and statistical charts covering the work 
performed by all officers permanently stationed at Biggs 
Field, El Paso, Texas, and all Reserve Officers attached to 
that field for their training periods during 1925, indicate an 
unusual increase in aerial activity over previous years at this 
small Air Service station. Eight flying officers permanently 
stationed at this field and 25 Reserve Officers training there 
during the year, had 3,579 hr. 13 min., in the air, covering 
twenty different kinds of flying missions, without a single 
accident. The greatest amount of time in the air is held 
by the following officers: 

Second Lieut. Ray H. Clark 586 hr. 25 min. 

Staff Sgt. Fred I. Pierce, 12th Obs. Squadron 492 hr. 30 min. 

2nd Lieut. Lloyd E. Hunting, A.S 468 hr. 43 min. 

Staff Sgt. Fred 0. Tyler, 12th Obs. Squadron 374 hr. 11 min. 

1st Lieut. L. D. Weddington, A.S 357 hr. 15 min. 

1st Lieut. Charles Douglas, A.S 330 hr. 56 min. 

1st Lieut. Guy H. Gale, A.S 318 hr. 10 min. 

Parachute Jumps by the Wholesale 

The unique demonstration of parachute jumping which 
took place at Kelly Field, Texas, on the afternoon of Jan. 
14, proved a marked success from every standpoint. The 
numerous spectators from San Antonio, who came out to wit- 
ness the jumps, voiced their approval of the spectacular jump- 
ing of six men from one plane. At a few minutes before 
2:00 o’clock, 1st Lieut. John P. Richter, A.S., 40th School 

School Group Parachute Department, in one of tho new 
Douglas Transport planes, circling the field and, gaining an 
altitude of 2,000 ft., the trap door in the passenger com- 
partment of the plane was opened and the men jumped one 
after another in as fast time as possible. The order of their 
jumps was: Corp. F. L. McCune, 10th School Group Head- 

quarters; Pvt. W. L. Robbins, 68th Service Squadron; Pvt. 
A. B. Goff, 42nd School Squadron; Pvt. W. E. Miller, 42nd 
School Squadron; Pvt. C. S. Robbins, 43rd School Squadron, 
and Sgt. H. R. Utterback, 43rd School Squadron. 

Staff Sergeant A. W. Thiemann, 41st School Squadron 
timed the men as they jumped and found that the plane was 
emptied in exactly 12 seconds. The parachutes were all of 
the regulation type. Pvt. W. L. Robbins, although the second 
man to jump, maneuvered his chute in such a manner so as 
to hasten his descent and was the first to land. A stop 
watch held by Staff Sergeant Thiemann, on Sergeant Utter- 
back, the last man to jump, showed that it required him just 
1 mi. 27 sec. to negotiate the 2000 ft. drop to terra firms. Ac- 
cording to Sgt. Utterback, the cabin of the plane was warm, 
the air was a bit cool and the ground was hard. The hos- 
pital truck rushed across the field as soon as the jumps were 
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Super Rhone 



FIXED 

RADIAL 

AIRCOOLED 


COMMERCIAL 

AIRCRAFT 

ENGINE 


1400 

Rpm 


I20hp 


340 lbs. 


6J4 to 10 gal. gasoline % to I gallon mineral 
oil per hour. 


SUPER RHONE ENGINE & FLYING CORP. 

PO BOX 153 HOUSTON, TEX. 


AMXOUHCEMEHT 

I wish to announce that I have accepted the agency 
for the 

WOODSON EXPRESS planes 

for the state of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan. 
A REAL AIRPLANE and A REASONABLE PRICE 
See It and Be Convinced Before 
You Invest in Other Equipment. 

Address all inquiries to 

W. C. WILLIAMS 

PINNEY MOTOR CO. 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 
That You Miss 



indispcniable adjunct to your colling, because in ench weekly issue 

in any monthly; and. more important. it°U°NEWs' «hm"" 
appears in AVIATION. 

AVIATION 

The Oldest American The Only American 

Aircraft Magazine Aircraft Weekly 


made and quickly picked up the six men who fell within a 
comparatively small area, due to the rapidity with which 
they left the plane. AH men made safe landings, none of 
them suffering any bruises or injuries. 

Army Air Orders 

First Serg. George J. Miller, A.S., Kelly Field, retired. 

Sec. Lieut. George Bateman Peoloe, A.S., Fort Sara Hous- 
ton, transferred to Inf. 

First Lieut. Clarence P. Kane, A.S., Ross Field, to San 
Francisco, sailing June 12, via Government transportation, to 
Nagasaki, Japan. 

First Lieut. Rowland C. W. Blessley, A.S., McCook Field, 
to Brooks Field. 

Capt. Albert W. Stevens, A.S., Brooks Field, to Wright 
Field. 

First Lieut. Lionel H. Dunlop, A.S., relieved from assign- 
ment and duty with 7th Photo Sec., and will report to Com. 
Off., Wright Field. 

First Lieut. Edwin K. Pohlson, A. S. (Inf.), relieved from 
duty A. S. Prim. Fly. Sch., and attached with Sec. Div., 
Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Alfred I. Puryear, A. S., Walter Reed Hos., 
to Langley Field. 

Capt. Olaf P. Winamgsted, A. S. (Ord.), Brooks Field, to 
Kelly Field. 

Capt. Warner B. Gates, A. S., Brooks Field, to Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Perry Wainer, A. S., Army & Navy Gen. Hos- 
pital, Hot Springs, to Chanute Field. 

See. Lieut. Welborn B. Griffith, jr., A. S., Brooks Field, to 
Fort Sam Houston, for duty with Sec. Div. 

First Lieut. Edward W. Kelly, Inf. detailed in A. S. Lieut. 
Kelly is relieved from duty Plattsburg Bar., and will proceed 
to Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Fred S. Borum, A. S., Buffalo, detailed for 
duty with Org. Res. Sec. Corps Area and assigned to addi- 
tional duty with various units of Army Air Service and Corps 

Resignation by First Lieut. Harold Ross Harris, A. S., of 
commission as officer of Army, accepted. 

First Lieut. William J. Flood, A. S., Brooks Field, to Scott 
Field. 

See. Lieut. William P. Campbell, A. S. (Cav.) Brooks Field, 
to Fort Sam Houston. 

Spec. Or. 23 relieving First Lieut. Pardoe Martin, A. S., 
from duty Brooks Field and ordering him to proceed to San 
Francisco for transportation to the Hawaiian Dept., revoked. 

Spec. Or. 284, assigning First Lieut. Robert T. Zane, A. S., 
to duty Kelly Field, upon completion of tour of foreign ser- 

Sec. Lieut. Nathaniel G. Hale, A. S., Brooks Field, to Fort 
Sam Houston. 

Resignation of Sec. Lieut. Henry Herbert Ogden, A. S., of 
his commission as an officer of Army, accepted. 

Sec. Lieut. William F. Steer, A. S., Brooks Field, to Fort 
Sam Houston. 

First Lieut. Frank Kehoe, jr., A. S., Scott Field, to Walter 
Reed Gen. Hos., for observation and treatment. 

Sec. Lieut. Don E. Carleton, A. S. (Cav.), Brooks Field, to 
Fort Sam Houston. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut, (jg) Vilas R. Knope det. Nav. A. Sta., Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., to Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Ch. Rad. Elect. Theodore Lachman to duty Nav. A. Sta., 
Pensacola. 

Lieut, (jg) Sherwood B. Smith det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, 
to U.S.S. Barker. 

Lieut. Calvin M. Bolster det. Nav. Aircraft Fact., Navy 
Yard, to temp, duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Henry R. Oster det. Nav. Aircraft Fact., Navy Yard, 
Phila., to temp, duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. William S. Hactor det. Rec. Ship, San Francisco, 
to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut, (jg) Thomas M. Dell det. U.S.S. John F. Bumes, 
to temp, duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut, (jg) Ralph H. Wishard det. U.S.S. Corry, to temp, 
duly Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARGE $2.50. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS, CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK. 


WANTED: K-6 and C-6 motors and parts; price must be 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Anglum, Mo. 


Learn to fly. Pilot with Army and Air Mail and 300 hours 
barnstorming experience, will take student in tow on barn- 
storming trip. You furnish thousand or two thousand dollar 
plane and we will split profits. By the end of -season you 
ean be a real pilot with a couple of hundred hours and know 
the game. I have had no breakage in three years. This 
is perhaps the best way to learn aviation. You must advance 
railway fare and expense money. Box 42 T, AVIATION. 

Will trade 1924 Hudson Coach, value $700. to $800., for 
Standard or Jenny, equal price. Box 430. Aviation. 


FOR SALE: One 150 Hisso Standard, one Jenny, set 
up. Fly away condition or will instruct. One 150 Hisso, 
one 180 Hisso, one K-6 Motor. Prices reasonable. Must 
make room for Waco 9’s. New England Aircraft Co., 805 
Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

FOR SALE: Two Standards, one K-6 and one OX5, per 
feet condition. Hunt Aviation Company, 523 Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE : Jenny, OX5 motor. Like new. Ship in 
A-l condition. Ready to fly away, $850.00. II. B. Mallette, 
507 Locust St., Sterling, 111. 


FOR SALE: High compression Liberty motor, heavy 
shaft and gears, just fully overhauled and like new, Curtiss 
F boat wings and hull, natural finish, tail needs new cover, 
wings and hull perfect, with OXX6 motor complete, $800.00, 
less motor with radiator and prop. $600. Essington Avia- 
tion School, Essington, Pa. 


Young man with 4 years of experience in flying and hangar 
work desires position as parachute jumper for advertising 
or demonstration. H. Lindcman, e/o Y.M.C.A., Detroit, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE: One two place Sperry Messenger, 60 hp., 
Iaiwrance motor. Ship and motor have only had fifty hours 
since leaving factory. Is owned by private party. Can 
be seen at Stinson Field, San Antonio. First one thousand 
dollars takes ship. A rare bargain. Address P. O. Box 
420, San Antonio, Texas. 


FOR SALE: Jenny, OX5 motor, turns 1425, price 
$650.00; T.M. Scout motor, turns 1200, price $450.00. These 
planes are in A-l shape. Always stored in hangars. Also 
overhauled OX5 motors $125.00. Chas. G. Offutt, Hudson- 
Essex, Petaluma, California. 


NEW AERIAL GRAFLEX CAMERA 4x5, 12", F4.5 aerial 
lens automatic between the lens shutter. Also with Graflex cur- 
tain, using cut film 12 exposure holder, handheld. Weight 
18 lb., equipped with finder and sunshade. Built and guar- 
anteed by Bass Camera Company, Price $200. R. P. Apple- 
gate, Aerial Dept., Pictorial News Service, Inc., 340 County 
Rood, Palm Beach, Fla. 


FOR SALE : One three cylinder Lawrance motor (Wright 
Gale), sixty horse power air-cooled, monoplane wings, three- 
place fuselage landing gears all complete. A real stunt ship. 
Kansas City Aircraft Corp., No. 1319 East 15th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


MODEL AIRCRAFT that will fly, also parts and acces- 
sories. Send ten cents for our catalogue showing twenty- 
four of the latest and most historical models. U. S. Model 
Aircraft Corporation, 341-A Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE : One aerial camera, 8x10, Carl Zeiss, 20 inch 
lens. Hunt Aviation Company, 523 Hammond Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

FOR SALE: One Le Rhone, 120, new; one Le Rhone 80, 
4 hrs. Both motors complete and with propeller for each, 
$150.00. A. R. Spicer, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Two experienced aviators desire positions. Able to furnish 
splendid references as to character and ability. Will con- 
sider any good opening. Box 432, Aviation. 

Standard J-l Airplanes and parts. 1 Standard just re- 
built in our own shop, motor turns 1500 R.P.M. in perfect 
condition in every respect, Duco finish, $800.00. 1 K-6 

motor, flown 36 hours, equipped with two German Bosch mag- 
netos and an Oriole Propeller, $500.00 Porterfield Flying 
School, Richards Field, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Two V-2 Curtiss, 200 hp., Motors, one al- 
most new, one for spares, $200.00 for both. 190 hp. Renault, 
just like new, guaranteed A-l condition, total time 24 hours, 
$250.00. J. R. James, Eagle Flyers, Elmhurst, 111. 


if used regularly 

this advertising space will 
pay for itself many times over 

write for rates 


* ‘ L ’AERONAUTIQUE ’ ’ 

The leading French paper 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

55, quai des Grands-Augustins (6°) 
Paris 


Henri Bouche 

editor 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
FOR U. S. A. 


- 1 year — 90 francs 
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©Where In Fly® 

UISSOVRI 

LEARN TO FLY! ONLY *100. Our instructors of long ox- 

CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

O^B.^STAR ROUTE^ ^ ^ b st 1 la j^f G ° 

FLYING^SCHOOL— Operated in connection U X 

.tar ss^W’Ssaas 

expense. Competent Instructors. Reliable Ua- 1#™, I 

Se'rriM. WrUc "fo" Details * aSrXALSESVIcZ V ^ 

CORP-, HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 

rnxxiX'Tirtjr 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO., INC. Now England's 
ing service. Complete flying instruction. Inter-city passenger 
and ^light^wtpress^servlce by appointment. Advertising, photo- 

MW VvkH 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC., GARDEN CITY. N. T. 

Complete Flying Service including Instruction, Aerial Photo- 
graphy, Advertising and Passenger carrying. Fast cross country 
transportation ot a moment's notice to any point with either land 
or water types. Air fleet of thirty machines. Flying tho year 
round. Big reductions'll rates for Plying Instruction. 

FLORIDA 

A. B. McMULLEN COMPANY P Haines City, Fla. 

NEW FORK THE g CH00L OF A viATION 

Write for prices. Two planes at your service Airplanes and 
P *"" THfi' SCHOOL OF SQOARR DEALING. 

LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, i> Columbia Ave., Binghamton. N. T. 

ILLINOIS On In SO milts veal 0 / Ohteaoo 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OP AVIATION. 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

FLYING BOAT SCHOOL CliSord Webster— Instructor 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

HEATH AIRPLANE^COMPANY, Lie. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

1856 Broadway Chicago 

OREGON. 

FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address: 

Field: Chicago, III. Wriu Booku , 430 S. Michigan Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA — PITTSBVROH 

PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT^ AIR PORT^— 9 miles^ from 

Swallow Airplanes. Ojfice address , 504 Standard Live Ili.no., 
Opposite P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. Visitors Cordially Welcome. 



Y AC! KEY'S CHECKERBOARD^ FLYING ^FIELD— Operated 

PENNSYLVANIA 


PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 

tier T 1 TLC BOICOIMO OH HA ot LOUIS INSTRUCTION 

0LVINC FltLO AT SSVN ATHYH OCNMSVtVAHIA SHORT FLIGHTS 


1 TEXAS Yosr-roundFlymg 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION A MOTOR^SCHOOL 

| AIRPLANES, ^NGINE P S? PAI?Ib.™SUPPLIeI?*8HOP8. HAN- 

| GARS. OX5s. Ilissos. Liberties. JeDnies. Canucks, Standards 

ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 

ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

Best equipped commercial fleld in the middle west. 21 hour 
service with night flying equipment and used by N. A. T. mail 
line Chicago to Dallas. A limited number ol students accepted 
t^naka" um ol ° r °** '° ,ID,,r pUoU 

WEST VIRGINIA SHANE McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON ^ WEST VIRGINIA 


UlORIOAN 

3. V. Piersol P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. 

PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying Instruction Aerial Photography 

P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 

WISCONSIN 

All types commercial flying. Z4 hour field. 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVIMJJEPOT-OperatingRsmiUon Airport. 


UISSOVRI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. ^Complete flying la- 
Writs^or fufl^partfculan.^'MARSHSLL.'^Ml'sSOIJItL* 0 *****“ 

cLi 01 fsdliticr'or ps^Kr”''csr“ingr r piw' traintilg and 
special flights, ^you should be represented in WHERE TO 

“"rates ON APPLICATION 
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PUBLISHER’S 

An interesting subject came up in the debate on 
the Treasury appropriation Bill. A section of the 
bill gave permission to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange surplus Liberty engines now owned 
by the Treasury Department for completed new 
power boats for the use in the preventing and 
detecting violations of the customs laws and the 
prohibition act. Here is a new one for the avia- 
tion people to swallow. After all that has been 
said about the large amount of money spent during 
the war for aircraft and engines, it was seriously 
proposed to use some of the results of this ex- 
penditure to chase rum runners by exchanging 
motors for motor boats. Carry this a little farther 
and we will have the Labor department swapping 
surplus linen for automobiles, the Department of 
Agriculture exchanging lumber for farm tractors 
and it is not beyond the scope of imagination if 
stretched far enough to conceive other very practical 
swaps that the Postoffice Department might make. 
Fortunately, it was stricken out on a point of order. 


The New York Times, which is usually very 
accurate, printed the following misinformation in 

When an automobile engine stops, you 
step out on the ground and say things 
dependent on temper and early education; 
when an airplane’s engine stops — well, there 
is a chance of reaching the ground safely, 
but usually you come down with a crash. 

No aviator will admit the accuracy of 
this description, and none of them lacks 
figures to show a vast number of miles safely 
flown, but the dispatches almost every day 
have one or more aviators killed, and the 
public decides to wait before it goes aloft. 

The only way to stop the continual reprinting 
of such comment on flying is for pilots to write 
to the editors and tell them that they are in error. 
If you wish to do your share write to the Editor 
of The New York Times and tell him that he is 
in error. The more letters he receives the greater 
the impression. 


When uninformed persons tell the public that 
there is little or no commercial aviation in this 
country, they usually overlook aerial service op- 
erators. A few weeks ago, we mentioned the 
splendid record of the Johnson Aerial Service of 
Dayton, Ohio. We are glad, this week, to give 
the record of Tony Yackey, of Chicago who also 


NEWS LETTER 

is known as W. A. Yackey, Jr. of the Yackey 
Aircraft Co. In 1925, his company carried 5863 
passengers for short rides, took 86 long trips, 
trained I 76 students and made 3000 cross-country 
flights, some of which were at night. They have 
about thirty owners operating from the field and 
have had no accidents of any kind in 1925. They 
claim never to have had an accident at the field 
by a civilian pilot. They have about forty planes 
in their hangars. And yet, it is said, again and 
again, that commercial aviation is not progressing 
in this country. If England, France or Italy 
could boast of a Johnson or a Yackey or any one 
of a dozen other operators who are maintaining 
successful aerial service in this country, it would 
be heralded to all the world. The reason they 
do not exist is obvious. Aviation is compiling 
a list of these aerial service companies and pilots, 
and, when published, it will surprise some of those 
who have been belittling aerial service and pointing 
to the "net work of European airlines." 


In a field which, for years, has been cluttered 
up with surplus war stocks, and with material and 
equipment which is constantly changing hands, the 
few complaints which AVIATION has received 
speak well for the integrity of AVIATION adver- 
tisers. 

It is the policy ef AVIATION, as it is of all 
reputable magazines, to carefully scrutinize adver- 
tisements, and to call the attention of the advertiser 
to what may be considered exaggerated or mis- 
leading claims, as well as to reject entirely certain 
classes of advertisements, including copy of indi- 
viduals or companies whose reputation of reliability 
is not good. While it is impossible to investigate 
in advance every advertising statement of every 
advertiser, reasonable care is taken to protect our 

When readers have made reasonable complaints 
to AVIATION on the score of poor service or mis- 
representation, the advertiser has usually been glad 
to make good when the complaint was brought to 
his attention. The very few exceptions have been 
denied the use of our advertising space. 

We have received a particularly temperate and 


with advertisers, one of whom, however, in recent 
months has been excluded from the advertising 
columns of AVIATION. Misrepresentation is the 
poorest kind of business and we hope that readers 
will take up promptly with AVIATION any case 
where, as the result of an AVIATION advertisement 
there is just cause for complaint. — L.D.G. 
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AIRCRAFT SEXTANT 


MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 

1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 

JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
0X5. OXX6, and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 


Send for our Catalogue. 


The Safest Plane in America 

“STALL-PROOF” PETREL 

"LOW MAINTENANCE" 

Fhe Year, Without a Single Faintly 
Write For Detail, on Our Commercial Model, Four and Fat 

HUFF D ALAND AERO CORPORATION 

BRISTOL, PA. 


;k^anS’“ , i 


C. D. CHAMBERLIN, Hail 


FORD A. CARPENTER 
CONSULTING METEOROLOGIST 
In Operation of Airways and Terminals 
Room 584, Chamber of Commerce Building, 


1151 South Broadwa 


Angele 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

Paragon Engineers, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


The Aircraft Service Directory 

Brings You Into Weekly 
Contact With 

The Entire Aeronautical Industry 
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WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. 

BRYAN, OHIO 

MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 
Lirplanea ButU to Order, Uotor Inetallatioae, Steel Tube Landin 
tear, for Any Ship, Wheel,, Turnbvcklee, Aluminum Waehere an 


Keeping Abreast 

:al activities is possible only by ^reading AVIATION 

AVIATION 


S FOURTH AVENUE 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 


AIRPLANE SUPPLY BOUSE I. 


350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD UPPER WINGS, *35.00 to *100.00 each. Standard 
lower winra, *25.00 to *60.00 each. Grado A cotton cloth, 35 in. 
wide, per yard, *.35. 2!4 inch plain wing tape, per yard. *.03. 

vuzrsristvr e ■sue i& ■arse 

$1.45 to $2.00 per gal. New production clear acetate dope, *2.35 
per gallon. Titanine Aerospar clear varnish, *3.75 per gallon. 
Valentine's Valspar varnish. *6.50 per gallon. New D-81 Berling 
Magnetos, $12.50. New Dixie 800 Magnetos. *30.00 Largett elect 
of Airplane,, Motor,, Parts and Supplit, anywhere. Write for 1936 
catalog. NICH0LAS-BEA2LEY AIRPLANE COMPANY. 


WRIGHT - MOREHOUSE 

25-30 H. P. 

AIR COOLED ENGINE 


FS? n ?f 
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LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Aerial Photography | 
ice: Atlenlic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


•ition Flying 
te Valley Field 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

Ne to and Used Ship, for Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard JI Ships 
OX5-OXX6.Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course— *150.00 


LE RHONE 80 & 120 H. P. ENGINES 

and complete line spares for same. 


k SMITH, INC. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JN4D’s *750.00 & UP COMET OX5 *2000.00 

HISSO JENNY 1500.00 COMET K6 4000.00 

REBUILT C-6 STANDARD 1750.00 

SPECIAL OX5. RACER, METAL PROP 2500.00 

G. S. IRELAND, GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 


The Reed Propeller (Patented) 

Adinu^” AGREED,"!' 13 e" 55TH'f NEW* 

U. S. LICENSEE— Curtiss^Acroplane & Me 
WORLD'S SPEED RECORD — 1923— Mitrbc 
PULITZER AND SCHNEIDER CUP WINNE... 

PRESIDENT’S CUP— PRAGUE— 191 
BEAUMONT O i — 


DEPARTMENT 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN YOU WANT to buy, sell or 
exchange planes, motors and accessories — 
or are in need of competent help, or seeking 
a responsible position AVIATION Classi- 
fied or “Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, the only aeronautical 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. Univerjity, University Height*, New York, N. Y. 


YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per hour, 
high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughont. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price *7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

f Suburb of 


FOREST PARK. II 


HANGARS 

PORTABLE HANGARS or PERMANENT HANGARS 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

US BAST 46th ST„ NEW YORK CITY 

Our portable hangars for 2 planes cost $1600. and f< 
4 planes cost $2100. Delivery in 30 days. 

A BUILDERS •/ « U. S. AIR MAIL r "'"' 


p ERMANENT 
HANGARS 



OX-5 MOTORS 


X ALL G TESTEIl 'i no oca'r antes d 

RSON AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING Inc. 
ANDERSON, IND. 


WACO 9 DUAL CONTROL. 
Complete and ready to install $60.00. 

New Catalogue of Airplane supplies Now Ready 
Reisner Aero Service Co., Inc. 

Hagerstown, Md. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

( Continued ) 




C. Fayette Taylor, M. E. 

Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


CAMERAS 

Eastman Hawkeye Aerial, L type, NEW, in fitted wooden box, 
with accessories; F4.5; focal length 10 inches, 4x5 plates; 2 
magazines, 24 plates each; complete with lens; $150 while they 
last; original cost between $500 and $600. 

HENRY K. FORT Widener Bldg., Phila. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS. I 


128* AvYaTION. 



Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stoc\ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. detroit^mch. 

When Writing to Advertiser 
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Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies oj 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price — Two Dollars 


Gardner Publishing Company 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who’s Who in Americ; 
Aeronautics. 

Name 

Address 

City 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 



The New Curtiss 04 “Falcon” 


The Curtiss 0-1 Falcon recently took first place in the Air Service competition 
for observation aeroplanes. The Falcon, powered with the old reliable Curtiss D-12 
motor, carries a useful load of over 1700 pounds including pilot, observer, ordnance, 
camera, radio equipment and fuel — completely equipped to undertake the most 
difficult reconnaissance mission. 

Intensive engineering in duralumin construction has made possible an exception* 
al performance. Even with the load required in an observation plane the Falcon 
becomes a competitor in the pursuit ship class. Having a climb of over 1200 feet 
per minute, its speed is 136 miles per hour at 15,000 feet and its absolute ceiling is 
more than 20,000 feet. 

Air Services everywhere now recognize the importance of the two-place pursuit 
ship and the Falcon at once becomes a fore-runner of this new class. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, Inc. 

Garden City New York 


